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AS MUCH AS | DARE 


Reviewed by A. R. 


| his recollections of visits to Thomas Hardy, 
which have lately appeared in the Penguin 


edition of Great Victorians, Edmund Blunden records’ 


“ T.H.” as speaking unfavourably of modern reviewers. 
“He urged me to write on the stupidity of hasty 
reviewing . . . the present reviewers disposed of a new 
volume in a day or so.” (If he had known how many 
records we poor hacks dispose of in half-a-day, Hardy 
would have fallen down 


standing of her large flock, with such parents the 

children could not fail to enjoy and to enrich life. 
Many of us, with very different experiences to look 
back upon, will envy the free life of the boys who went 
to Stonehouse, the remarkably original school in 
Kent, kept by Edward Stone when he left Eton; 
and where, as an example of the blithe atmosphere 
prevailing, the headmaster, when he had finished his 
sausages and bacon, used 





dead!) And now I 
have to review, in a 
hasty day. or two, sur- 
rounded by unplayed re- 
cords balefully regarding 
me, this richly laden book 
by our own F#.* 
Hearing that I was to 
undertake this task, Mrs. 
Mackenzie wrote urging 
me to “ stress the Monty 
and Christopher _ ele- 
ments.” I shall do, no 
such thing! The modesty 





The Editor has been ill with a very bad | 
attack of sciatica, and we apologise to our | 
readers for the lack of an Editorial, for | 
which we are responsible. 
to let THE GRAMOPHONE down, but in view 
of the intense strain of the work he is now 
engaged upon, which produces these attacks, 
we have persuaded him to take a rest from 
gramophonics this month, and feel sure that 
readers will sympathize and understand. 


to fling the morning’s post 
from the top-table, letter 
by letter, to his expectant 
pupils. 

My reading in the book 
was checked, at this point, 
| for some time by- two 
| endearing photographs— 
| one of the small Faith in 
| a bonnet and long coat, 


He is the last 


trimmed with fur, and de- 
liciously bulging cheeks, 
and another of Christ- 
_|  opher (aged six) mounted 





of the violet is brazen 

compared to that of, as I am sure she effacingly pictures 
herself, the “ editor’s wife,’ who sits in secret session 
at Soho Square. 

Now as a rule I find reminiscences of childhood 
incredibly boring (and prefer to forget my own), but 
the most vivid part of this lively book is precisely 
that which deals with the early days of Faith and 
Christopher, ninth and tenth children of Lily and 
Edward Stone. It used to be a commonplace to say 
that large families were the happiest—before com- 
plete bliss was found in having no family at all—and 
certainly with a father like Edward Stone, school- 
master, poet and scholar (and the antithesis of the 
conventional idea of all these) a generous and rich 
soul: and a mother like Lily Vidal, wrestling always with 
bad health and a difficult temperament, but patient 
in all her long suffering and full of sympathetic under- 


* The Autobiography of Faith Compton Mackenzie (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
A2 


On a pony. 

These two were very special friends, though there 
were tense moments. Lily Stone wrote: “‘ Booboo (yes, 
the London Editor !) is very busy with his spade, his 
face rosy, his laugh cheery and bright. The sweetest 
little boy that ever was, though he has given Maggie’s 
cheek an ugly scar with his nasty little nails.” And 
he also gave his favourite sister a bloody wound with 
his “‘ nasty little teeth,” in the course of a fight over 
a dead seagull. But, even at that age, Booboo was 
everybody’s idol ; and what he was then he remains 
now. There is a picture, later in the book, of Edward 
Stone in old age, serene and wise, which, apart from 
mutton-chop whiskers, is just the way Christopher, 
I think, will come to look. 

I cannot resist giving one specimen of the spelling 
of the future Eton scholar : 

Dear Mother,—It is such a rainne day. Ive been 
playing hosis. I’m doing this letter all by my cellf. 
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I hope you will come bak on Cismis. Is this nice 
riting ? 

Enchanted and enchanting days, over which one would 

willingly linger! But then came the inevitable shadows. 


Mrs. Stone died, having taken to herself an adopted 
child—as if ten were not enough !—in the last years 
of her life, and found much happiness therein; and 
in her conversion, tolerantly regarded by the rest of 
the family, to Catholicism. 


A brother also dies, two sisters go off to convents, 
Anglican and Roman : the family breaks up. 

(One of these sisters, Lucy, was an able violinist and 
a member of the first “ ladies’ quartet” in England, 
the Shinner Quartet: but her Strad entered the 
cloister with her.) Mrs. Mackenzie, in a chapter 
called “ Charles Hawtrey and others,” gives us not 
only an excellent and characteristically frank picture 
of her short stage career, but a vivid little sketch of 
that most lovable man and actor, Charles Hawtrey. 
I must have seen Miss Reynolds (as Mrs. Mackenzie 
called herself) as the Flower girl in the “ Message 
from Mars” sitting, in my teens, in the dress-circle 
of the Avenue Theatre ; and many of our readers 
will perhaps have a similar recollection. 


Now another photograph pulls me up. It is of a 
strikingly handsome young man of twenty-three, “ son 
of an actor and an actress, with generations of art, 
letters and scholarship behind him. . . . I noted as 
he held the floor, his graceful telling gestures, so rare 
in England, and the beauty of the great head, and the 
wideness of the cheek-bones, the fine sharpness of the 
shapely nose.” 


This was Christopher’s friend, Monty Mackenzie. 
The charming story of the courtship and marriage 
follows. 


But marriage with a genius was not always easy. 
“IT was prepared for almost any possibility in my 
marriage ; neglect, abandonment, even divorce. With 
such a torch beside me, how could I guess which way 
its flame would sweep.” It swept several ways. Mack- 
enzie turned from the stage and writing to contemplate 
ordination : but the impulse passed and he found his 
true direction in his pen. Enthusiasm for the gramo- 
phone, which led to the founding of this paper, had 
ten years yet to wait, for Mackenzie regarded the 
“* Jargest and most expensive gramophone procurable ”’ 
from the Gramophone Company, by order of Edward 
Compton, and a varied collection of records ranging 
from the white label Lucia Sextet to Harry Lauder, 
and “some rather furry orchestral records,” as a 
pleasant and extravagant toy. That was in 1908. 
Ten years later he bought the Vocalion gramophone 
which may be regarded as the “ onlie true begetter ” 
of this journal. Mrs. Mackenzie’s pages now become 
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more crowded. Pélissier and his Follies, his marriage 
to Fay Compton and his death, the writing of 
** Carnival,” its author’s first big success, with the 
consequent widening of horizons, the fuss over 
** Sinister Street,” are all vividly described here : and 
not less so the shattering attacks of sciatica, most 
patiently borne, which still lay low our editor at times 
and for which so little can be done. 

The last part of the book takes the reader to Capri, 
where at long last the Mackenzies found the near- 
Paradise of the Casa Solitaria, over to which, on its 
rock high above a sea which was like ultramarine jelly, 
I gazed longingly last summer. 

Many figures scarcely disguised in “ Vestal Fire” 
re-appear in and give special interest to these pages— 
above all the adorable Mrs. ‘‘A’’. 

And with the death of Edward Stone and the War 
still in progress, the book, all too soon, comes to an 
end. 

It has, obviously, not been possible for me to write 
a detached and dispassionate review of this book, but 
I feel sure that Mrs. Mackenzie’s astonishingly vivid 
portraiture and evocative power, achieved with the 
born writer’s economy of phrase, will bring to life, 
for everyone who reads it, all those varied characters 
who move through the book. And however much she 
tries to remain in the background nothing can disguise 
the lovely toleration and zest—a toleration born not 
of indifference but of sympathy—which she has for — 
the human scene in all its aspects. One of her young 
friends once said to her: ‘“‘ Oh, Faith, you are so 
delishos.”” Exactly . . . this is a delishos book. 
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ao you believe in pre-natal influences?” Pouishnof asked 
me. 


I said that, on the whole, I didn’t. 


“ Well, I don’t know,” Pouishnof remarked. ‘‘ My father and 
mother were at a concert in Odessa listening to a famous Italian 
singer, Ester Mazzoleni. During the interval mother touched 
father on the shoulder and said, ‘ Nicholas, I think it is time 
I went home.’ That night I was born. It was the 11th of October, 
1891. 


“My father and mother were not 
musical, inasmuch as neither of them 
were performers, but they both loved to 
hear it performed. My own musical life 
started very early. On my third birth- 
day I was given a real, but small-sized, 
violin, the idea no doubt being to en- 
courage any interest I had in music. 
After having extracted a few squeaks 
from the instrument I was so disgusted 
with the sounds the bow made on the 
strings that I seized the violin by the 
neck and smashed it! Whether that 
was the point in my life which first 
turned my attention to music is difficult 
to say. Anyhow, a few months after I 
became greatly interested in the daily 
piano practice of a girl of twelve who 
was then staying with us. I spent a con- 
siderable time standing near the piano 
and watching her. 


“After two days of this, one morning, 
when she had finished her practice and 
left the room, I sat down before the piano 
and was able to make some connection 
between the funny dots and signs on the 
lined paper and the keyboard. I tried 
to play, but somehow the left hand made 
absurd noises against the right hand 
and didn’t seem to fit in at all. I waited until the next day, when 
the girl again practised, then I shifted my chair to her left side 
and watched the relationship between the written notes and her 
left hand, and discovered the difference between the treble and 
the bass key. After a day or two I was able to read the music 
with both hands. 

‘““ The piano became an obsession with me, I spent hours and 
hours practising. I would even rush to the piano as soon as I 
got out of bed in the morning and before I had washed. I had no 
tuition but simply worked away trying to read printed music, 
and when I tired of this making my own tunes and chords. One 
anxiety was that my legs were too short to reach the pedal; 
this difficulty I overcame with the help of a piece of wood and 
a penknife. I made a-contraption, which, when strapped to my 
foot, reached the pedals. That was a thrill and a joy! 


“‘ T made such progress that by the time I was five I was playing 
strikingly well. My father and mother, advised by friends, now 
began to look upon my piano playing as something serious. But 
they could not quite make up their minds whether my playing 
was the trickery of a clever child or not, so they decided to give 
me a public trial, and a hall was engaged. My first appearance 
in public was a big success, but although this success was repeated 
at a second recital, my parents then withdrew me from public 
playing. 
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“For that I owe them a great debt of gratitude. They were 
people of small means, they might well have exploited my 
childish abilities and made a lot of money exhibiting me round 


the country as a child prodigy. In their greater wisdom they 
decided to let my talents mature naturally. They realised how 
many children had been killed artistically by neglect of their 
general education, it was more important to them that I should 
develop normally. 


“A thousand times I have been 
thankful that they resisted what must 
have been a very real temptation. So 
many times I have seen a child prodigy, 
instead of playing with other children, 
taken from town to town, from one 
concert platform to another, exhibited 
in drawing-rooms, dressed unnaturally 
and spoilt by flattery. By the time man- 
hood is reached a precious gift has been 
wasted. Then it is discovered—too late 
—that there is no solid foundation upon 
which the grown-up can build a con- 
scious development of his talent. Too 
often the child prodigy becomes a freak 
and finds that what is forgiven in a 
child is inexcusable in an adult. 


““ My parents had no desire to ruin 
my future and did their best to let my 
general and musical education advance 
together. Unfortunately, circumstances 
forced me to resume my public career 
when I was nine. My father died 
leaving me the only possible means of 
existence for my mother and the family. 
At school, as I was apparently one of 
the advanced boys, I had little difficulty 
in becoming a bread-winner. I played 
in public and helped my school-fellows 
with lessons in Latin and mathematics. 
But it was a hard struggle. I have no doubt that these early 
efforts to behave like a grown-up man affected my normal 
physical development. Although I now have plenty of energy, I 
am not too strong and have to take things comparatively 
easy. 

“ Musically, I had very few teachers. When I think back 
now as to who was my real pianoforte teacher, there is only one 
I feel I must mention. That is Madame Annette Essipof, -the 
wife of Leschetizky, the pianist and composer, who gave my 
pianoforte playing a solid foundation. By this time I was studying 
at the Petrograd Conservatoire, attending the classes of Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Liadov and Glazounov for composition and Tchérepnin 
for conducting, and living the life of a student who works 
and earns his way by. giving lessons and concerts. I was 
also making contacts with Grand Dukes and the aristocracy 
who gave me engagements. Thus, when I graduated in 
1910, I was able to stop worrying about the means of 
existence.” 

In that year Pouishnof swept all the possible prizes open to him 
at the Conservatoire. He was awarded a first class diploma, 


a gold medal, the Rubinstein prize of a concert grand piano 
and £120 for a journey to Europe, which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of listening to famous orchestras, conductors and artistes, 
and did much to round off his education. 
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At that time he had not the slightest doubt that his future was 
a musical one. But two years before, Pouishnof had hesitated, 
his energies had then been divided between music and inorganic 
chemistry. An accident decided him. He was engaged in a 


chemical experiment in the laboratory, and whether he had not | 


arranged it properly or it was because some of the ingredients 
used were impure, an explosion occurred. When Pouishnof 
recovered consciousness he was in hospital and covered with 
bandages. To his horror his hands had also been badly hurt 
with burns and splinters of wood. While he was recuperating 
he had an opportunity to think matters over. He realised that 
he must never risk his hands again because music meant far more 
to him than chemistry or, indeed, anything else in life. 


Since that time he has taken the strongest precautions of 
avoiding anything that might involve any risk to his hands. 
One result of this is that he never plays golf or tennis, but confines 
his recreations to a mild game of snooker or billiards and to 
motoring. 


On Pouishnof’s return to Russia from his holiday in Europe 
he began concert giving. He made one tour with Leopold Auer, 
the violinist, and then convinced he could now stand on his own 
feet, embarked on a further tour alone. Things were beginning 
to look promising; the Press had proclaimed the arrival of a great 
virtuoso, and everywhere his playing was received with great 
enthusiasm. He extended his tours to the European countries, 
always meeting with success, when the blow fell which nearly 
altered his career and certainly changed the whole current of 
his life. The Great War commenced and Pouishnof’s concert 
activities were confined to Russia. 


_ Near-sightedness prevented him from joining the army, which 
was as well, but he did what he could by playing at charity 
concerts and to wounded soldiers. Meanwhile he waited im- 
patiently for the time when the guns would be silent again and 
his career could be resumed. Then blow after blow fell on poor 
Russia. March 1917 marked the first revolution, then there was 
the first Bolshevik revolution of July and August, the successful 
October coup, and then civil war. 


Of this period, Pouishnof is reticent. He just said, ‘‘ You can 
imagine the sort of life I led from 1917 to 1920.”? I could, but 
yet I couldn’t. In October 1917, Pouishnof found it almost 
impossible to exist in Petrograd, essentials of life could not be 
obtained, there was no bread, no milk. The cold that winter was 
intense, fuel, not even a luxury, but something practically non- 
existent. The population of the capital began to drift southward 
to warmth and perhaps food. Pouishnof drifted as well. He 
eventually anchored in Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, then, at 
that time, outside the Bolshevik territory. He became a professor 
of the pianoforte at the local conservatoire, and gave concerts 
whenever possible. With the breakdown of all transport he was 
practically confined to Tiflis. 


But at the end of 1919 he managed to make a concert tour 
to Persia, a country where no professional pianist had ever given 
concerts before. The members of the European colonies packed 
every recital he gave, they had been starved of Western music, 
for then there was no wireless and what gramophones there were 
in the country were out of date. 


Pouishnof returned to Tiflis profoundly dissatisfied and anxious 
as to the future. Things were not looking promising, it was evident 
that unrest would continue for years; besides that there was no 
great attraction in the uninteresting existence which faced him 
if he remained in Tiflis. He decided to try and escape from Russia. 
Escape he did. 


“T left Russia with no official sanction,” he related to me, 
“and crossed the frontier like a smuggler. I must disappoint 
you, it was the most prosaic of undertakings, devoid of dramatic 
incidents and as unexciting as a journey from London to Man- 
chester. It is not worth the telling, because there is nothing to tell. 
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“I arrived in Paris with very little money, no prospects, and 
something like a feeling of despair. I had left behind me a beau- 
tiful house, a magnificent concert grand Bechstein, a large and 
valuable library of music and books, the manuscripts of my 
compositions—and these could never be replaced—my pictures, 
and all the other treasured accumulations of years. Afterwards 
I heard that all these things were destroyed in the subsequent 
fighting in Tiflis. 

‘“* Like many other Russians I had left my roots behind me 
and had to start all over again. At the age of 29 I was thrown 
back to the same position as when I was a boy of 9; just beginning 
to fight for my existence. I began to make plans, and had decided 
to make Paris my spiritual home and domicile, when a chance 
meeting with three young men again altered my plans and life, 
These young men invited me to cross the Channel and come to 
England for a week-end. In London I was so impressed with the 
comparative peacefulness and absence of noise after the racket 
of Paris that I decided to settle here. Which I did, and have 
lived here ever since except when I have been away on tours, 
I have also since become a British subject. In English audiences. 
I found recognition, and affection.” 


Pouishnof was practically unknown in this country when he 
made his first appearance here, nor was there much in the way 
of any preliminary publicity. Rarely has a pianist so unheralded 
received such excellent notices. He gave his first recital in London 
on February 2nd, 1921. Ernest Newman wrote that he was one 
of the ten or twelve great pianists of our day. That was the 
fairly unanimous verdict. 


I well remember a week in May of 1926 when, during the 
whole week, he gave recitals of some seventy of Chopin’s works. - 
I had, professionally, to attend every recital, and I have never 
forgotten them. I will not repeat here the long and eulogistic 
notice I wrote of those concerts, I can but say that I have only 
heard two other pianists—Lhévinne and Pachmann—play Chopin 
so satisfyingly and give me quite the same feeling of perfection, 
But that week was memorable in another way. On the opening 
night the great strike which almost strangled (and did for a 
time) transport in England was begun. At the end of the recital 
Pouishnof made a speech, and said that strike or no strike he was 
going to carry on with the recitals, which he did. What is more, 
and to the credit of music lovers, so did his audiences; many of 
them must have walked miles night after night to hear him, yet 


throughout the week he always played to a well-filled hall. 


Incidentally these recitals as a feat of memory alone were: 
remarkable, for Pouishnof never plays with the printed music 
in front of him. 


This week of Chopin was repeated the following year, this time 
the Wigmore Hall was crowded to capacity each night. 


He was one of the first pianists to broadcast and has done so 
since 1923. He is also the first pianist of international fame to 
face the television camera and microphone, and he was recently 
“ televised ”’ while playing the Liszt piano concerto. In 1934 he 
visited Ceylon and then toured throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


It is, I think, a serious loss to the gramophone that Pouishnof 
has not recorded for some time. One has only to talk to him to 
discover his very high ideals and his passion for perfection. At 
the time when he was making a number of records I think he 
was not quite satisfied with the results, and that he was irked at 
having to hurry the tempo of some pieces to fit them exactly on 
to the side of a record. I do know that eighteen of his records 
have not been released at his own urgent request because he felt 
they were not truly representative of his playing. Most of his 
recording was done at a bad time, a time of experiment and 
when the then new electrical system had not been thoroughly 
explored. I do suggest that the time has now come when the 
gramophone can do real justice to his playing. As it is, we must 
content ourselves with the few records of his which are still in the 
Columbia catalogue. 
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een I began to deal with the art and the records of our 
prominent national artists I did so because of the encourage- 
ment | had received from several foreign collectors, but I hardly 
had concentrated on that comprehensive material when I received 
from one side a decided though friendly warning not to indulge in 
“special pleading,”’ followed by some comments on the inferiority 
of our singers, especially Wagnerian singers, to others of world 
fame. I am far from wanting a quarrel about such subjects, 
especially as I have a sincere regard for my correspondent, but 
may | draw attention to so world-famous a place as Bayreuth 
was in the days of which I was speak- 
ing? It appears to me most significant 
that many international stars thought 
it wise to study certain parts there or 
in Munich, Berlin, etc., with famous 
German singers. Delmas, for example, 
went to Germany to study Hans 
Sachs, Wotan and other Wagnerian 
roles, with the eminent baritone Franz 
Betz; Laffitte journeyed in 1902 to 
Berlin to see the famous Mime of 
Julius Lieban before he undertook to 
sing this role at Paris. | Numerous 
similar examples could be stated. 
Besides, was it not Germany and 
particularly Bayreuth where such 
national and international artists as 
Lili Lehmann, Ternina, Schumann- 
Heink, van Rooy, Winkelmann, Blass 
and many others developed the style 
which was to spread the spirit of 
Wagnerian music and the tradition of 
Wagnerian singing all over the world ? 
The art of a later generation of 
Wagnerian singers is another matter 
altogether. 

This time I wish to speak of some 
singers from countries, whose re- oe 
corded art is little known so far, and 
in addition I think we should concern 
ourselves a little more with a prima 
donna whose records are among the most cherished treasures 
of those collectors who are lucky enough to own them. 

If I choose Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson as the chief artist of this 
article I feel that I have a certain right to do so. Firstly, her 
records were issued at Berlin and she was the only singer in those 
days honoured with the red celebrity label by the German Gramo- 
phone. Company. Besides, among the international prima donnas, 
she was the declared favourite in this country, quite as before 
her were Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson, the other two of the 
three “‘ Swedish nightingales.” She liked Germany and especially 
Dresden, where she made many friends. When I saw her at 
Vienna this autumn she repeatedly turned the conversation to 
her Dresden memories and especially to Eva von der Osten and 
Minnie Nast. She sang everywhere, but her greatest artistic 
experiences were at St. Petersburg, where—at the turn of this 
century—she sang in that famous cast whose most prominent 
stars were Battistini, Marconi and Arimondi and, as I learn from 
the uniformly enthusiastic reviews of those years, Mme. Arnoldson 
herself. All those Russian critics join in the opinion that the 
sensational success of Arnoldson had a parallel only in that of 
Patti. She was equally celebrated in other famous places. On 
May 6th, 1903, when she made her French début in Mignon, a 
Parisian critic says, “ Since Adelina Patti, no similar enthusiasm 
was known.” Arnoldson had more than thirty calls on that 
memorable evening. 
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It was my good fortune to hear Mme. Arnoldson many times 
in those years before 1910. Her Traviata was by far the finest 
I ever heard, likewise her Manon. She looked her parts and 
sang them while some other great stars often tried to do with 
acting what they could not do with singing alone. There are 
two distinct types of great singers : (1) singers ; (2) singing actors. 
Both have their qualities and we need both types, though most 
of us may be inclined to prefer the one or the other. I, personally, 
though I admire the second, have an even greater admiration 
for artists of the first group, who, if they are perfect examples of 
their type, are able to portray all 
dramatic points and climaxes of their 
roles with singing. Arnoldson was ex- 
actly a singer of this type. Her voice 
had all colours at its disposal to express 
with singing every nuance in the scale 
of human passions. I especially remem- 
ber the tenderness of her mezza-voce 
phrases in such characters as Traviata 
and Manon and her warm, low notes 
in Carmen, which she used to sing in 
the lower of the two keys. Her records 
of Traviata and Manon show those 
qualities in a remarkable degree as do 
some other records, especially the Roi 
de Thule from “ Faust,” and the 
charming Swedish Song. Technically 
speaking it was the unusual flexibility 
and the perfect evenness through the 
whole range of her voice which 
achieved these effects. This very 
ability may have caused those fre- 
quent comparisons, not only with the 
success, but also with the particular 
art of a Patti, and I imagine that I 
detect a certain similarity between 
these two singers when I compare 
their records. I believe that the parti- 
cular technique of both is responsible 
for this resemblance, for both were for 
a time pupils of the same teacher, 
Maurice Strakosch. It s always very interesting to compare 
the records of pupils of certain great teachers. There are many 
characteristic parallels to be found between the pupils of, say, 
Mme. Marchesi or Mme. Orgeni—even between vastly different 
voices or personalities, like, for example, Edith Walker, Erika 
Wedekind, Margarethe Siems or Melba, Calvé and Eames. 
Both Mme. Marchesi and Orgeni go back to the methods of 
Manuel Garcia but both have gone different ways and have 
developed different styles of singing according to their different 
personalities. So we get in the records of the pupils of those two 
teachers not only a remarkable impression of the Garcia methods 
but also of these methods as changed through the temperament 
of Marchesi and Orgeni. In comparing records it is clear that 
we cannot expect to get a true portrait of a voice, especially of 
the power of a voice, though very early recording methods may 
have been fairly reliable in many cases. But with that technical 
progress in the recordings studios, and especially with electrical 
recordings, we are left in hopeless uncertainty about the actual 
power of a recorded voice. But we can hear from many records, 
except the most carelessly recorded .ones, the personal style, the 
artistic ability and the technique of a singer besides many other 
qualities, and’ this seems to me of the greatest imortance. A 
few striking examples of what I said about the pupils of great 
teachers are the duets between Lilli Lehmann and her niece 
Hedwig Helbig. Here the similarity of the voices is so evident 
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that sometimes it seems hard to distinguish them (though with 
a little experience we are in no doubt about the younger, but less 
full and golden, voice of Helbig). It is interesting to read in 
a review of 1906 when Mme. Lehmann sang trios, by Cimarosa 
with her pupils Hedwig Helbig and Wilma Villani, that the 
critic mentioned the same striking similarity of the voices of the 
three singers. By the way, it is strange how much those Lilli 
Lehmann records vary in speed. Some have to be played at 
about 74 revolutions, a rare thing with Odeons, which in 
the earliest recordings more frequently need an extremely 
fast speed. 

There are only a few important singers of Hungary, whose 
records have come to light. One of the most important is the 
excellent Countess Italia Vasquez who was considered by 
many to be the greatest Donna Anna of her time. She made, in 
1903, for G. & T., a marvellous record of the Ave Maria from 
“Otello,” but probably there were more by this eminent artist. 
Another G. & T. and an early Odeon by the famous baritone 
Mihaly Takats have come my way, likewise one of BélaKGérnyey, 
the leading tenor of the Budapest opera house, and another of 
Julius Bochnicek. All these are fine examples of the high 
standard of Hungarian singing. But perhaps the most interesting 
one was a very early lilac Favourite of David Ney, who sings 
two duets, one from ‘“ Les Huguenots” and another from 
“ Tannhauser,” with Hermina Ney. It is a remarkable record 
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in which David Ney appears as a bass of the very highest order 
and the soprano is nearly of equal excellence. 

Of Czech singers the foremost are Destinn and Carl Burrian, 
Less famous was his brother Emil Burrian who, however, had 
a-good baritone voice. Another well-known singer was Otto 
Mafiak, but he was by no means an exceptional artist. I found, 
last year, an excellent old Odeon by Mirko Stork, a light tenor 
whose voice shows up quite remarkable qualities. Other Czech 
singers whose records are known are the soprano Malka Bob. 
kova and the bass Emil Pollert. 

The only great Polish singer we know of so far is Solomea 
Kruscelnicka, and I need not add any more to her fame, except 
that another of her rare G. & T.s turned up in 23361 Piesn 
Jesknoty, which is nothing other than Solveig’s Lied, by Grieg. 
Vladislav Floriansky seems to have been the leading tenor of 
the Warsaw opera. He made earliest G. & T.s and black-silver 
Columbias, or at least one of each. His voice is outstanding for 
loveliness, warmth and perfect training. 

Another country of whose singers we know almost nothing is 
Greece. But I am assured that there were some very great ones 
there. Especially famous was M. Vlachopoulos, of whom | 
found an early Odeon de luxe with turquoise label. His splendid 
baritone voice makes me believe what my Greek friends tell 
me about his unique fame at Athens. I should be interested to 
hear whether any further records of his are known. ' 





PLAN FOR PRE-DOGS 


by J. L. C. FREESTONE 


wot many years ago it was a frequent occurrence for “ apostles 
of the pre-dog ” to find welcome rarities among the endless 
miscellany of open air markets, or in the numerous “ junk ” 
shops which are to be found in most large towns. Now in many 
cases the discs had been in the possession of the stall-keepers or 
shop-owners for a good number of years, and the price given 
them for their records was too small to tempt them to purchase 
further stocks. I have often been told by these gentlemen that 
the advent of wireless killed the sale of second-hand records. 
Therefore, as soon as the likely shops had been combed for their 
treasures there was a notable decrease in the monthly “ finds ” 
as recorded in “ Collectors’ Corner.”” It appears to me, however, 
that there must still be countless treasures hidden away. How 
then is it possible to tap this store? I hope the following sugges- 
tions which have been successful in my own case, may prove 
useful to new collectors who have joined the cult since the 
* boom ” days. 

The first essential is to find dealers who are active in visiting 
auction sales. Offer them a fair price for any discs they may be 
able to acquire. Then make out a list of the type of records you 
want and also add the names of the required artists. This safe- 
guards the dealer from buying any useless discs. If possible, give 
him worn out or useless specimens of the makes of record you 
want, so that he can refer to them. Some shop-keepers are quite 
willing to place cards in their windows, advertising for old 
records, and in this way a fresh source is tapped. It is useless 
to expect results without perseverence and patience, and to 
call casually at various shops on isolated occasions will prove 
fruitless. Visit your dealers regularly and they will be more 
likely to keep your wants in mind. Another method which is 
equally successful is to find out the men who are employed by 
auctioneers in cataloguing the articles in their various sales. 
As with the shop-keepers, be prepared to make it worth their 
while to get you what you want. They are generally only too 
willing to earn a “ tip ”’ in this way, and_ their opportunities for 
finding suitable records are almost unique. Advertisements in 
local newspapers are not so successful, and often result in shoals 
of useless correspondence. 

Now for those who have had little experience, may I add a 
warning. Supposing suitable records do turn up, examine them 
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carefully before making an offer. With practise you will recognise 
the difference between a harmless “ needle dig ” and one which 
makes the record unplayable. Again, some records are found 
with the tell-tale white lines—a sign of wear. If these are slight 
they may succumb to treatment, but if the sides of the grooves 
have been broken into by steel needles there is small hope of 
a successful “ repair.”” Hold the record in a plane so that the light 
reflects any facets on its surface—cracks are often shown up in 
this way which might otherwise be missed. Do not hesitate to 
purchase warped copies if they are otherwise desirable. It is 
a comparatively simple matter to heat and flatten them out, and 
it is a good plan to practise with useless copies first, so that no 
damage may be done to valuable records. To clean old records 
there is no better method than that described by Mr. Hurst in 
“ Collectors’ Corner.” Any furniture polish is suitable and 
no damage can be done if the principle of never touching the 
playing surface with anything harder than the record material 
is strictly adhered to. Those who have not previously been 
successful in finding historical records will, I feel sure, find the 
above suggestions helpful, and will in their turn experience the 
thrill of unearthing treasures which have been lying unused and 
unappreciated for many years. Remember, however, that 
patience and perseverance are necessary to ensure ultimate 
success. i 
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+ fo The phenomenal success of IM Long-Playing Needles 
is no accident! It is not luck, nor chance, that these new 

ng is § needles have won over thousands of gramophone enthusiasts 

ones § in all parts of the country. The plain truth is that IM 

m 1% Long-Playing Needles are the finest needles you can buy 

ee to-day at any price. Here are the reasons why : 

dtof'@ NO RECORD WEAR: Tests conducted by independent 
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authorities reveal that IM Long-Playing Needles actually reduce 
record wear to such an extent as to prolong the life of records 
indefinitely. 

@ NO NEEDLE HISS: Because of their absolute freedom from 
all surface noise and pick-up chatter, IM Long-Playing Needles add 
immeasurably to the pleasure you derive from your gramophone. 
@ FINER REPRODUCTION : Not only are IM Long-Playing 
Needles able to reproduce the entire frequency range capable of 
being recorded, but also they will withstand playing even the 
heaviest recordings. 

@ IMPROVED TONE: Voluntary testimonials from users 
confirm our claim that IM Long-Playing Needles, due to their 
unique manufacturing process, impart a tonal quality unsurpassed 
in naturalness. 
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@ SUIT ALL INSTRUMENTS: IM Long-Playing Needles 
are the first needles suitable for all types of instruments, and 
are specially recommended for automatic record changers, since 
they will easily play eight or more records consecutively. 


@ EACH NEEDLE PLAYS 50 RECORDS: The exceptional 
long life of IM Long-Playing Needles saves you money. Cases 
of a single needle playing as many as 300 record sides and over 
have been reported to us by users. 


@ NOVEL EASY-TO-USE CONTAINER : IM Long-Playing 
Needles are the only needles packed in a novel non-spillable 
container specially designed to protect the needle points. Each 
container holds ten needles. 


Decide now to give IM Long-Playing Needles a thorough trial on 
your instrument! When-you have tried them you too will be quick to 
agree that these new needles really do offer all the advantages we 
claim for them 





vs PM mon LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
“psfor every- ee Forma = saa ag 
t ng ”» 


Price 2/= per box of 10 needles. 





Two great new releases this 
month 


in this 
been importing 


among classical music lovers 


Musicraft records are comparatively little known 
country. For several months we have 
them exclusively from America 
where they have established a unique reputation 


for In ustcraft Records 


country. Yet it was by means of this uni 
combination that Brahms wrote some of this 
lightest music. The gaiety of Viennese life 
inspired these Liebeslieder and every bar is 
coloured with a spontaneous joyousness. In the 
Clarinet Trio we have the mature composer at the 
peak of his achievement. In four of his chamber 


works Brahms used the clarinet with conspicuous 








c lov ee RE , success and in this particular 
for their new and original | Brahms. Liebeslieder Walzer Opus 52. | recording the timbre of the 
recordings of famous works. | Florence Vickland (soprano), Evelyn | instrument adds richness to 
This month’s Musicraft re- ae (contralto), a ain the scoring of one of Brahms’ 
leases provide two typical | (fener), Crane Calde Kase (pianoforte) | most valuable contributions 
examples of the really unusual 1M6332-4 8/6each | to chamber music. We 
records Pre dh by this fe * * a invite ann to 

rahms’ Liebeslieder our showrooms to hear these 
Walser have never previously Opus 114 Raiph Lane (clarinet), Sterling delightful and exclusive re- 
been recorded in their Hunkins (cello) and — Kaye (piano- | cords. No classical collection 
form for a vocal quartet and | forte ree) 6335-7 8/6 each 





piano (four hands) in any 


the post with complete satisfaction. 
send us a postcard for free explanatory literature. 


is really complete without 
them! 


HAVE YOU HAD details of our Postal and Approval plans for record-buyers? These 
two carefully-planned systems—exclusive to Imhof customers—enable you to buy your records through 
Please write your name and address at the foot of this page or 








ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.!. 


Telephone: 
Museum 5944. 
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DAVEY 
SOUND-BOXES 


The next best thing to an E.M.G. 
Hand-made Gramophone is an 
ordinary gramophone fitted with a 
Davey Sound-box. Our  sound- 
boxes also are made by hand, and 
are tuned individually with as much 
care when they are sold separately 
as when they are destined for use on 
one of our own instruments. 

For portables and small cabinet 
models, our No. 4 Sound-box, costing 
35/-, is suitable : for larger models, 
we recommend our No. 1 Sound-box, 
costing £3 10s. May we send one 
to you on approval, so that you may 
judge for yourself the remarkable 
improvement that a hand-made 
sound-box can effect ? 

Please state the model number of 
your gramophone, and whether the 
Sound-box is required for use with 
steel or fibre needles. Perhaps we 
may also send you a sample of our 
fibres. White Fibres cost 2/- for 100, 
Three Stars (treated) cost 2/- for 40. 


DAVEY DRESSING 


Last month we received the follow- 
ing letter :— 

“I should like you to know that your 
record dressing has at last made it possible 
Sor me to play my records with non-metallic 
needles. It is an excellent product and 
worthy of all praise. Can you not have 
it a little more widely known? Several 
people I have spoken to, complaining of 
their reproduction, have never heard of the 
Davey Dressing. It is a great pity and an 
even greater loss.” 

Davey Dressing costs 2/- for a stick 


capable of treating many hundreds 
of records. 





This new 20-page booklet 
gives details of over 250 
selected records that have 
been added to our Special 
List since it was last issued, 
at the beginning of last 
year. Every record carries 
our recommendation and 
is obtainable from stock. 
Send 2d. in stamps for this 
invaluable list of records 
that are not easily obtain- 
able elsewhere. 


EXCLUSIVE ISSUE 


We are now sole distributors for Madame Susan Metcalfe Casals’ 
delightful set of four privately made H.M.V. records. The set costs 
26/- (postage 1/-) and contains the following songs : 


Schubert: Lied der Mignon 
Nachtstiick 
Die junge Nonne 
Liebesbotschaft Herzeleid 
Die Liebe hat gelogen Liebeslied 
Fauré: “Soir” “Nell” ‘ Le Secret” Le Don silencieux. 


Schumann : Die Lotosblume 
Schneegléckchen 
Zum Schluss 


RECORD TOKENS 


Owing to continued demand we have decided to make 
our record tokens available throughout the year. They 
can be obtained for any value from 2/6 up to the price 
of a radio-gramophone. 


E.M.G. Hand- Made 
Gramophones Ltd. 


11 Grape Street 
London - W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 7166-7. 
(Grape Street is off New Oxford Street, behind the Princes Theatre.) 
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A GRAMOPHILE’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(Mainly for Collectors) 
by ALAN GORDON-BROWN 


SEEM to recollect that at.one time a competition was organised 

in these pages for an essay on “ The Gramophone in my 
Musical Development”; I did not submit an entry, though 
] remember being very interested in the winning essays, but it 
has struck me since that as my own taste for music was in the 
first instance entirely instigated by the gramophone it might 
possibly interest some of your readers to know of some of the records 
which a quarter of a century ago exercised so profound an 
influence on an otherwise unprecocious child of five as to make 
music from that age onwards the predominating joy of his exist- 
ence. At least, the list of these first records in my family’s collec- 
tion (now alas, nearly all lost or broken through many changes 
of habitation) will probably set a good many collectors’ mouths 
a-watering, and that will afford me a certain vindictive consolation 
in my own losses ! 

My very earliest recollection is of pushing my head right down 
the horn of our gramophone in order to get the last ounce of aural 
ecstasy out of the two Caruso records which were then in my 
family’s possession, the pink-label pre-dogs of La Donna é mobile 
and Mattinata. These and several Sousa marches were my 
favourite records, and to this day my passion for both Caruso 
and Sousa persists. Other records of this time (about 1913) which 
pleased me, but not to the same extent, were a curious blue-label 
Columbia with a tricolour across the centre (issued, I believe, in 
connection with some French exhibition), of Van Rooy, singing 
Die Beiden Grenadieren; Peter Dawson singing the Toreador Song on 
a white-label Zonophone; and one Signor Tamini (whom I have 
never heard of since) singing—and very beautifully—the Spring 
Song from “‘ Die Walkie ” in German (in spite of his name) on 
a black-label ‘‘ Dog.” I have often since wondered whether 
Van Rooy recorded anything else for Columbia, and if so, 
whether before or after his connection with G. & T. Some- 
how I did not seem at that date to be as impressed as I afterwards 
became with the green-label pre-dog of Caruso and Scotti in the 
Forza del Destino duet, though I did, even at that tender age, 
positively worship the great tenor. As for female voices, I posi- 
tively loathed them, and the higher they sang the more I disliked 
them; although I was transported by Caruso’s top B in La Donna 
é mobile, I used to hide under the piano and stop my ears when 
my parents used to play Tetrazzini’s Jo son Titania, and suffered 
with little less grace Melba and Kubelik in Gounod’s Ave Maria 
(rather unexpectedly a white-label pre-dog). I could just tolerate 
Maria Gay’s G. & T. Habajiera from ‘‘ Carmen,”’ partly because 
she was not a soprano and partly because I “liked the tune.” 

With the advent of a red-label Zonophone of Destinn singing 
Kenst du das Land on one side, and Connais-tu le pays (sic) on the other, 
my hatred of female singers began to abate, although I have 
never been a violent Destinn-fan since; and I almost welcomed 
Kirkby-Lunn’s Printemps qui commence (our first celebrity H.M.V.) 
and Schumann-Heink’s Mein Herz from the same opera. 

Thus at the age of six my musical taste was almost exclusively 
operatic, and so it remained for a great deal longer than it should 
have done, and the blame for this refusal on my part to acquaint 
myself with other forms of music was almost entirely Caruso’s. ‘ 

The war years were musical deserts to me. The only records 
that seemed to find their way into the home during this time were 
hearty songs about Sussex and Somerset, a host of national 
anthems, and various excerpts from current musical comedies; 
but on returning home from school for the summer holidays in 
1919, I found to my delight that my brother Gavin (the com- 
poser fifteen years later of The Rake’s Progress) had replenished the 
stock of operatic records very considerably, and that he suddenly 


began to take a great interest in my musical development, and 
Ba 


untiringly played and sang for me score upon score of operatic 
excerpts and arias. Henceforth I saved up all my pocket money to 
buy records, and the summer of 1919 yielded a splendid harvest 
of operatic records, including: Mullings’s On with the Motley 
and Prize Song, Evan Williams’s Lohengrin’s Narrative and Your 
Tiny Hand, Rosina Buckmann’s They Call Me Mimi (H.M.V.) 
and Vissi d’Arte (Col.), D’Oisley’s Star Song, Battistini’s orange- 
label Te Deum, and Thomas Burke’s Recondita armonia (all from 
“Tosca ”’); also Martinelli’s Celeste Aida and Caruso’s Flower 
Song. A passion for Puccini sprang into being, and I determined 
to possess myself of all the recorded excerpts from “‘ Bohéme.” 
Accordingly with the next 12s. 6d. I was able to save, and though 
it was touch and go whether I should spend it all on Caruso’s 
Spirto gentil, by which I had been ravished in the shop, I econ- 
omically availed myself of the old Columbia brown-label record 
of the “‘ Bohéme ” quartet (Bendinelli, Formichi, Cattorini and 
Mion) and Vecchia zimarra (Martino), and the Zonophone O Mimi, 
Salse, fickle-hearted (Ernest Pike and Peter Dawson), coupled with 
Dawson and Yarrow in Give me thy Hand (‘‘ Don Giovanni’’), and 
waited till I had saved another 6s. 6d. to enable me to buy 
Farrar and Scotti’s Mimi, é ver siam qui. 

In the autumn of 1919 I heard my first opera, “‘ Faust,” by 
a very poor touring company in Ayr; it did not impress me much. 
But in the Christmas holidays I was very thrilled.by the Carl 
Rosa Co. in Glasgow in “ Cav.,’”’ and “‘ Pag.,” and still more so 
by Beecham’s Opera Co. in “ Othello,” in which I first heard 
that magnificent, tenor Frank Mullings in the flesh. Several 
“Othello ” records resulted from this performance: Caruso’s 
Ora é per sempre addio, Mullings’s Monologue and Death, Baklanov’s 
Credo and Sogno, and Caruso and Ruffo’s Si pel ciel. And 
about this time a record of Campanari singing Se vuol ballare and 
Non pit andrai fired me with my first enthusiasm for Mozart—an 
enthusiasm which led to the purchase of my first orchestral record, 
that of the “ Figaro”? overture. My previous experience of 
orchestral music had been confined to the ‘“ Leonora” 
and “ Meistersinger ” overtures which I “ respected without 
ravishment” and Till Eulenspiegel and L’Oiseau de feu, which I 
loathed. Now I am a rabid Stravinsky-ite. 

As was only natural, when my family moved to London in 
1920 my musical development advanced by leaps and bounds, 
many enjoyable hours were spent in the Queen’s Hall, Albert Hall 
and Covent Garden, with disastrous results on my school studies ; 
but it was always the gramophone that stimulated me most. 
Possibly even before electrical recording the gramophone was in- 
clined to flatter voices, but certain it is that: neither Ruffo nor 
Melba whom I heard in the Albert Hall, gave me as much pleas- 
ure as did my two records of them (I had by then invested in the 
Caruso—Melba duet), but then Melba, at least, was past her prime. 

With increased years my pocket-money had increased, and as 
I still spent practically every penny of it on records (mostly 
operatic) my collection increased rapidly, but 1920 is well out of 
the Collector’s era, and I acquired few records that cannot still be 
bought, but those few included Columbia red-labels of Mardones, 
Blanchart, Constantino, Bronskaja :and the duets of Zenatello 
and Gay, and H.M.V.’s of Boninsegna and Cigada, Franz, 
Paoli, ‘“ pre-Metropolitan ” Gigli, and an interesting Victor, 
never published in Europe, of Riccardo Martin, Scotti and 
Formia singing the trio from the last act of “ Butterfly.” 

It was in 1923 that I first learned of Tue GRAMOPHONE and 
I have bought it regularly ever since, and the first of the month 
in consequence assured a new meaning for me. Through THE 
Gramopuone I discovered the Gramophone Exchange and the 
rich store of Fonotipia records: An old Fonotipia catalogue 
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divulged the number of Maurel’s Era la notte and, A Marechiare, 
but it was out of print, and after a long search in secondhand 
dealers it was two years later in Rome that I finally ran a copy 
to earth. 

While studying in France (in 1925) I indulged in a sapphire 
adaptor and purchased some Pathe’s of Alvarez, Affre, Schipa 
and others. I also picked up an interesting black-label H.M.V. 
coupling of Journet’s Kénigsgebet (‘‘ Lohengrin ’’) and Renaud’s 
Comme une pale fleur (‘“‘ Hamlet’). In Rome, the following year, 
in addition to the treasured Maurel just mentioned, I was un- 
wittingly perspicacious in acquiring a number of operatic records 
now no longer on the market, including: Fonotipias of Pertile, 
Stabile, Zenatello, Amato, Luppi and Sammarco, Columbias of 
Hackett, Barrientos and Lazzaro, H.M.V.’s of Ponselle’s two 
“* Otello ” arias, Andrea Chénier duets by De Muro and Oltrabella; 
the original ‘‘ Nerone”’ records of Journet, Galeffi and Bertana; 
Pathe’s of Ancona, and Odeons of Piccaver. And may I propound 
here a query as to why there are no records available of three 
singers whom I heard in Italy at this time and whom I thought 
were quite first-rate, and who to my knowledge have never sung 
at Covent Garden ? I allude to Bidu Sayo (a very accomplished 
coloratura who looks ravishing and who is the cleverest operatic 
comedienne I have ever seen—her Rosina and Carolina in “ II 
Matrimonio Segreto ’’ were gems of opera-bouffe acting), Taurino 
Purvis (also a superb actor and more than satisfactory singer) and 
Lucia Bonetti (the finest Micaela I have ever heard). Answers 
please! Also, have I any supporters in my plea that Carlo Galeffi 
(whom I consider to be the finest baritone now singing) and Rosa 
Raisa should be heard at Covent Garden before it is too late ? 
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But I am digressing from my subject, and it is time I drew to 
a conclusion. For the past ten years I have maintained my gramo- 
phonic interest mainly on modern orchestral music: I have every 
recorded work of Stravinsky, most of those of Prokoffiev, and a 
goodly number of Ravel, Respighi, Goossens and “‘ Les Six,” and 
all the records that have been published (alas! lamentably few) 
of those shamefully neglected Italian composers Pizzetti and 
Malipiero; in fact as far as I know the only Malipiero work ever 
recorded was the Stornelli e Ballate issued about ten years ago by 
the N.G.S. 

Lately I have bought a number of the I.R.C.C. records, in. 
cluding the De Reszke, Lilli Lehmann’s Mondnacht, an early 
Muzio, an Elda Cavalieri and Maurel’s Quando ero paggio. Does 
C.C. approve of the I.R.C.C., or does it consider these silver. 
labelled re-pressings vandalism ? At any rate, I ama collector of 
voices rather than of labels, and these seem authentic enough; 
though I must confess to bitter disappointment at the much-sought- 
after De Reszke record. 

Nowadays I seem to have too many calls upon my purse to 
be able to indulge my main vice very often, but I find that 
a collection of some five hundred records of all types and eras 
is an unending source of pleasure to me, and that even now at 
the age of thirty I still get the same thrill over a new record that 
I did when I was six. Thus, I argue that the gramophone has 
not only been the chief means of my gaining what musical 
knowledge I have, but it has been the means of preserving for 
me those most treasured joys of my boyhood, and I see no reason 
to suppose that I shall not still retain that youthful enthusiasm 
over a new record when I am eighty. 


DIET, YOGA AND THIS SINGING BUSINESS 


by HUGH LIVERSIDGE 


m Pe order to sing you must be fat ” is a view which has gained 

credence in certain quarters. Actual researches which 
various opera singers and myself have carried out show this 
statement, in the main, to be untrue. In fact, superfluous flesh 
is a definite handicap to a singer. 

It is not waist expansion but chest expansion that a singer 
requires. But before dealing with this subject I will deal with 
(a) the reason why people believe that singers must be fat, and 
(b) the reason why so many singers are fat, since it is not due to 
their singing. 

I imagine (a) arose because people seeing so many fat singers 
thought that fatness was an essential part of their make-up. 
Also there is a half-truth in this belief which I will deal with 
later on. The reason for (b) is principally because, whisper it 
softly, many singers indulge too heartily in the pleasures of the 
table. When lunching or dining with some of the visiting stars 
I have been aghast at what doughty trenchermen some of them 
are. 


Why ‘“‘ Half a Truth ’’ ? 


I say that there is half a truth in the statement that singers 
must be fat, because the vocal chords do require a certain amount 
of fat—olive oil and cream are the best fats for this purpose. 
They will, in a well-balanced diet, build the body and not make 
a singer corpulent except in certain cases. It is cakes, pastries 
and starch which make for corpulence. One famous singer was 
determined to get thin at all costs. She avoided all and every 
kind of fat, with the result that her voice began to disappear. 
Even to-day it has not quite recovered. I remember Lotte 
Lehmann telling me that she had gone on a rigid diet and lost 
not pounds but stones, and her singing had greatly improved. She 
also agreed that it was a danger to carry dieting too far. For 
instance, on one occasion she was so encouraged with the results 
that she made her diet even more drastic. The result was that 


when singing in ‘“ Fidelio’ at the Vienna Opera one evening 
she could feel her heart performing all kinds of strange tricks in 
the fortissimo passages. 


The Vital Factor 


Of course, one of the vital factors in singing is the diaphragm. 
This has nothing to do with diet. Certain breathing exercises 
and ordinary exercises are the only things to strengthen this. 
The fat, as previously remarked, is required for the vocal chords 
and system generally. 


A Difference 


An interesting fact is that the ancient system of breath control, 
known as Yoga, used by the Indian mystics, is, in some respects, 
the direct opposite of that advocated by singing teachers. Also in 
Yoga when breathing in some practitioners draw the diaphragm 
up. On the physical plane Yoga, like singing, aims, amongst 
other things, at strengthening the diaphragm and giving you 
perfect breath control. Yoga does strengthen the diaphragm. 
Dino Borgioli agreed with me that between actual singing Yoga 
exercises are a good thing for this purpose. 

I am almost prepared to go a stage further and to state that it 
is possible to use a modified form of Yoga breathing when actually 
Singing. But I am not prepared to make such a bold statement 
at present until I have thoroughly explored the matter, since, at 
a superficial glance, some Yoga breathing methods, as far as actual 
singing is concerned, constrict the base of the lungs and the 
diaphragm. Next opera season vai.ous singers, an osteopath, 
a doctor and myself are planning to get together and carry out 
exhaustive tests in this direction. I will promise ‘you (or is it 
threaten ?) that I will publish our findings in this august journal 
(editors permitting), with actual photographs, charts and so on. 
And a rare old hornet’s nest it will bring about my eais, to be sure. 
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N° country has devoted greater attention to the recording of 
its national traditional music than Spain, and in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for November 1930 and June 1933 I described 
some of the more striking recordings of regional music ranging 
from the Galician bagpipes and Aragonese jotas to Andalusian 
cante hondo and that astonishing product the U y Dos of Valencia. 
Three groups of records issued since that date, and I gather 
still obtainable from Barcelona, cover new ground and will be 
welcomed by all aficionados of Spanish music who are at present 
cut off from the real thing. 


Spanish H.M.V. AE3402 Romance de los Peregrinitos and Las 
Tres Hojas (Villancico Popular) 


AE3479 Nana de Sevilla and Romance de los Mozos de Monleon 
AE3550 Los Cuatro Muleros and Sevillanas Siglo XVIII 
AE3552 Cancion Antigua de las Morillas and El Café de Chinitas 
DA4234 Anda Jaleo and Zorongo Gitano 
Cuadro Gitano de La Coja 

AE3631 La Chinitita and El Testamento de un Gitano 
AE3632 La Tana (Zambra Gitana) and Alegrias 
AE3633 Bulerias Gitanas and La Cachucha 
AE3634 La Mosca and Fandangos del Albaicin 
AE3635 Tango Gitano and Farruca 

Songs from Santander Province ahi 
AE2481 Los Mozos me Tienen Rabia, Sayadoras and Las de Benito 
AE3114 Arboles de la Alameda and A la Mar se Van-los Rios 
AE3144 Dame la Mano Paloma and Yo te Llevaré Amor .Mio 
AE3176 Con los Ojos me Hace Senas and Desde que Vino la Moda 

de los apatos Blancos 
AE3195 Tengo que Ira Madrid and Un Pasiego Piray Bota 


The first group has a truly tragic interest. It consists of five 
records from the ‘“‘ Collection of Ancient Popular Songs ” tran- 
scribed from manuscript sources or the oral tradition and supplied 
with accompaniments by Federico Garcia Lorca, the gypsy :poet 
of Granada who met his death in August 1936 at the hands of 
a firing squad. The author of the “ Romancero Gitano” is 
himself at the piano, and the songs are sung by La Argentinita, 
on whom the mantle of La Argentina seems to have descended 
and whose art London had an opportunity to appreciate for the 
first time last summer. 

Her voice has not quite the true bite of the real thing, but to 
many people this will be an advantage rather than the reverse. 
The songs are extraordinarily varied. Two at least of them are 
variants of those in Falla’s “ Siete Canciones Populares.” Zorongo 
Gitano is a version of the much sung Pato Moruno, and the Romance 
de los Peregrinitos is almost identical with Cancion. Most people’s 
favourites will probably be Los Cuatro Muleros and El Café de 
Chinitas which combine tuneful charm with, in the first case, the 
characteristic tiempo de guajiras rhythm, a compound of 3/4 and 
6/8; and, in the second, the “ false Phrygian ” mode of Southern 
Spain. The oldest among them is the Cancion Antigua de las Morillas, 
which is none other than the medieval romance Tres Morillas 
de Jaén which figures on page 74 of the “‘ Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse.” Its simple melody, presumably contemporary with the 
words, has a peculiarly haunting quality which is admirably 
rendered by Argentinita. In present circumstances the Nana de 
Sevilla is almost too unbearably tragic to play. It is a lullaby with 
the refrain ‘ Este Nitto no Tiene Padre’? (this little child has no 
father), and is every bit as lovely as Falla’s better known Nana. 
In agreeable contrast is the gay little Villancico or Christmas carol, 
Las Tres Hojas (The Three Leaves) with its infectious lilt. 

These records Mr. Jackson would probably call “ sweet ” 
rather than “ hot,”’ but he would hardly deny the latter epithet 
to the five records made by the Cuadro Flamenco or, as it is called 
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Spanish Dancing Girls 


on the labels, Cuadro Gitano of La Coja. This is one of the groups 


_ of gypsy singers and dancers who perform at exorbitant rates for 


tourists in the caves of the Sacro Monte at Granada (they must 
be sadly out of pocket these days), and you can read about them 
in Professor Walter Starkie’s picaresque book Don Gypsy. 

Most people would rather go further from the beaten track for 
their flamenco singing and dancing, but La Coja’s group certainly 
“know their stuff,” and to the best of my knowledge these are 
the only available records of a Cuadro Flamenco. They are certainly 
atmospheric enough. The clack of castanets, the dry taconeo of 
dancing heels on a wooden floor, the acrid voices and throaty 
interjections of “‘ Olé” and the like, come through with wonderful 
effect. My own favourites, which I broadcast from London 
National a year or two ago, is La Tana, a zambra, danced by the 
bride at a gypsy wedding. It has the advantage of being coupled 
with an excellent Alegrias on the back. La Cachucha also figures in 
a gypsy wedding and is coupled with Bulerias, which Philip 
Thornton once-staggered me by assuring me with every air of 
seriousness meant “ Little Bulls”! Most effective as an example 
of true flamenco song, sung in the popular manner, is the Fandangos 
del Albaicin, in which the soloist is Concha Maya. 

These records, in which the gypsy and Moorish ingredients in 
Spanish music are uppermost, are rather raw meat to sophis- 
ticated palates, and I would recommend them only to the 
connoisseur. The Spanish regional songs, which to my mind 
should appeal most to the uninitiated, are those from the Montafia, 
as the province of Santander is called, where Castile pushes its 
way up to the sea between the Basque Country and Asturias. 
These songs are melodious, but unmistakably Spanish and, indeed, 
Castilian in their melodic line, their melismata and, above all, 
their tragic intensity. They are rendered with every appearance 
of authenticity by Sara de Ortega and Manuel Sierra, singing 
sometimes separately, sometimes alternately, and in one instance 
together. The songs are sung unaccompanied, but the tune is 
first played through on the pita y tambor, the montafies pipe and 
drum, at the end of which.is heard the famous ijuji, that sustained 
yell, something between a laugh and a neigh, which the Cantabrian 
coast from Irun to Galicia has inherited from the ancient Iberian 
tribes. Of the five records listed, my recommendations are: 
AE3144 and AE3195. i 








Lily Pons in London 


Lily Pons is breaking her journey from New York to Paris 
to appear at a concert in Queen’s Hall on April 26th, at 8.30 
p-m., in aid of the Queen Charlotte Hospital. The programme 
is not settled yet, but she will sing some duets with John Brownlee. 


The Distressed Areas 


The Fisher Committee for the Distressed Areas has organised 
a concert of Chamber Music in the ball-room of the Hyde Park 
Hotel, Knightsbridge, on April 4th at 9.30 p.m. The artists 
will be Kathleen Long (pianoforte), Bratza (violin) and Antoni 
Sala (violoncello). Tickets, which include refreshments, are 
one pound, and can be obtained from us at 10a, Soho Square, 
or from the Fisher Committee Office, 79 Lower Sloane Street, 
S.W.1. (Sloane 5496). 


Eileen Joyce 


A large audience enjoyed Eileen 
Joyce’s impeccable piano playing 
at the Wigmore Hall on March 
14th. She has travelled a long 
way since those early days in the 
Australian bush when she first 
learnt to play “‘ The Campbells 
are Coming.” Her recital left 
no doubt in mind that she will 
soon develop into one of the 
greatest women virtuosi this country 
has known. Already her technique 
is flawless, a little more heart 
and a little less head and she will 
be one of the most interesting of 
our piano interpreters. 


William Walton 


The miniature score of William 
Walton’s Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra hasjust been issued by the 
Oxford University Press, price 4s. 


Christiansen, Albert Hoeberg, 


‘Wagner Golden Age Records ”’ 

These records, which are reviewed on page, 476 were recorded 
in 1936-7 on an idealistic base, with the sole idea of preserving 
the interpretation of the first Danish Wagner-singers for posterity. 
Only 70 sets have been made and the matrixes destroyed. Of 
these, 20 sets are reserved for the artists, museums in Denmark, 
Bayreuth, Lauritz Melchior and the King’s eldest son, Kronprins 
Frederik, who is one of the most ardent Wagner enthusiasts. 

The records were made by H.M.V. in Copenhagen on the 
initiative of Discodphil of Radiolytteren-Berlingske, Tidende, 
Denmark, who will reserve for one month twelve sets for readers 
of THe GRAMOPHONE. Applications should be sent direct to them 
with remittance of two guineas. 


Mozart 


The Mozart Opera Society have recorded Mozart’s “ Die 
Zauberfléte ” (“‘ The Magic Flute ’’). The records will be pub- 
lished at the end of April in four volumes, price £1 10s., £1 4s., 
£1 tos., and £1 7s. respectively. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is the conductor and the cast includes 
Wilhelm Strienz, Helge Roswaenge, Walter Grossmann, Ernst 
Fabbry, Erna Berger, Tiana Lemnitz, Hilde Scheppan, Elfride 
Marherr, Rut Berglund, Gerhard Hiisch, Irma Beilke, Heinrich 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Tessmer, Carla Spletter and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchesty 





Artists of the “* Wagner Golden Age Records ”’ 
Lars Knudsen, Emil Selmar, Carl Madsen, Ida Moller, Christian 


Jonna Neiiendam, Johanne Brun, Max Miiller, Dagny Grunert 





and Favres Soloisten Vereinigung. 

The records are made at the Beethoven Sall in Berlin. 

The review of these records will follow later. 

To concur with the publication of Mozart: the Man and hi 
Works, by W. J. Turner (Gollancz, 16s.) Alfred Wilson Bog 
sellers, Ltd., of High Street, Hampstead, gave a gramophon 
concert of Mozart recordings. 

Miss Betty Humby, organiser of the Mozart Subscription Coy 
certs held at the Cambridge Theatre took the chair and 
W. J. Turner attended personally. The evening was a greg 
success. 


Mood Music Again 


Last month the Amateur Cine World gave fine performances ¢ 
the seven prize-winning amatew 
films of 1937 at Film House, 
Wardour Street, London. 

As the films were all sileni 
the Central Record Information 
Bureau of “ His Master’s Voice,” 
104 New Bond Street, wer 
invited to supply the appropriate 
music and sound effects, and 
those who were lucky enough 
to witness the show will agree 
that these had much to do with 
its success, 

With few exceptions the records 
were chosen from the ‘* Mood 
Music ”’ catalogue. 

We understand the films ar 
to be shown in Manchester and 
Glasgow during April under the 
same conditions, and no_ one 
who can manage to get a seal 
should miss this delightful enter 
tainment. ‘ 


Ingeborg Norregaard-Hansen, 


For Disposal 

Two readers wish to give away back issues of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
one from October 1925 to January 1938. The other all issues of 
1937, together with some books on Exotic Aquarium Fish, 
Applications should be sent to the London Office and envelopes 
marked “Books.” 


Madame Susan Metcalfe Casals 

In the December 1937 issue the Editor brought to the notice of 
readers a set of records of modern songs by Fauré and Schubert, 
sung by Susan Metcalfe. These can only be obtained from 
E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, Ltd., 11 Grape Street, 
London, W.C.2. The four records cost £1 6s. 


The Gentle Lark 

Our captious critic, who generally trips us up on every page, 
has missed the best gaffe we have made for several months. Or 
perhaps he has tired of the misprint game. At any rate, we have 
had no comment from anywhere on the statement in last month's 
‘Turn Table Talk’ that Nikitina sang the English ballad Low, 
hear the gentle lark! Apologies to Nikitina whom we are sure 
would prefer it spelt Lo, here, etc. 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.) 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): “ Military ” 
Symphony (Haydn). H.M.V. DB3421-3 (12 in.—18s.). 
\uto DB8445/7. 

“ Military’ means, here, the spices of Turkish music with 
which so many eighteenth-century composers were fond of 
dusting a piece, now and again. We remember the big drum, 
cymbals and triangle in both Mozart and Beethoven also. Grove 
tells us that the Janissary band, which lasted until 1825, is said 
to have included a piccolo and oboes, as well as the percussion. 
It is this combination, evidently, that Haydn had in mind 
when, after that slow introduction (of the kind that I always 
wish were longer, or had been developed into a whole move- 
ment, so much evocative power have they), he starts the Allegro 
with the unusual tone of oboes and flute, the flute a third above 
the first oboe. But he does not bring in the extra percussion until 
the second movement. Haydn’s delightfully leisurely way is 
enjoyable. When we think the second subject is well due, he 
decides to play about with the first a bit longer (65), and only 
after those pretty calls-and-answers, and a chromatic burst, 
does he bring in the flitting second subject (73), very near the 
end of the exposition. 

Side 2 brings the development. We have already had a taste 
of the composer’s splendid key-ranging skill. He begins his 
next section in B flat, after closing the first, orthodoxly, in D, 
with plenty of tonic-and-dominant, so that we can fully savour 
the change. On this side we have Haydn at his amplest. It is 
worth while to play it until the key-moves are memorised : 
magnificently rich they are: Also, we note how much, and in 
what varied ways, he uses the ta-ta-tum figure of three notes 
from the opening of the second subject (which if you wish, you 
can regard as derived from the fifth bar of the first subject). 
Recapitulation starts in the middle of side 2, at 30, with the 
second subject now coming at 40, very soon after the first, in- 
stead of (as in the exposition) very long after. This gives the 
composer time for a good fling before the end. He thus looks 
forward to Beethoven’s type of long, rich tailpiece. This work 
was written for the English appearance of 1794, Haydn’s second 
trip here. A ripe, round Vienna fulness informs the recording. 

Second movement. Now come in the battery—used with such 
discretion that they are not always easily distinguished. The 
tone is excellently bright. Some may even think it a trifle too 
bright, considering the p marking. I find fibre ample for reproduc- 
ing the sheen and clarity, which latter quality could not be 
bettered. The scoring, it is worth noting, is quite different from 
that of the first movement. That used strings, a flute, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets and timpani. The second adds clarinets, 
using the full brass only when the Turkish instruments are em- 
ployed. The high-lying nature of the melody is distinctive. 
There is a processional quality, and serenity, in it. Near the 
end is an Austrian military call, which, with a Beethovenian 
touch, leads to a momentary key-change. 

Minuet. This looks backward rather than, like other things in 


XUM 


the work, forward. We find again the scoring of the first move- 
ment. Just before the resumption of the first theme there is a 
fine moment of key-sliding and tripleting—one of those graceful 
romantic colourings that are always lighting up Haydn’s simplest 
pages. The finale is so admirably characterised by Tovey that 
I must quote him : “ One of those themes which we are apt to 
take for a kitten until Haydn shows that it is a promising young 
tiger.” Curiously, Haydn directs that the first forty-nine bars 
(up to 14 on the H.M.V. scale) be repeated. This is not done, 
in the recording. The second subject does not come until 23, 
but its detached two-note figuration has been used a little just 
before that. The fleeting virtuosity of this passage is another of 
the forward-looking qualities in Haydn. The goings-on after 
this are astonishing (not least, that timpanic thunder-clap—the 
tiger’s claws), followed, in mid-side, by that deceptive, imitative 
purring. At 71 we have the upward-leaping second subject, 
now in wilder vein, with the extra percussion once more. This 
is one of the best movements in all Haydn. The very gay, bold, 
even flamboyant recording of the work suits me down to the 
ground. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : Adagietto from 
Fifth Symphony (Mahler). H.M.V. DB3406 (12 in.— 
6s 


Aha, my old friend again, bless him! And (let the impatient 
mark) two sides only. It was earlier done by Mengelberg and 
the Concertgebduw. I don’t think anyone could find this music 
uncongenial ; but the recorded tone glitters too much for the 
mood. Think back to 1902 (that is where we of the older end 
get a bonus), sit back (well back, for the music is recorded too 
loudly), and let these lovable strains remind you of the grand, 
cordial times that were inevitably on the way—in 1902. If you 
can forget for a while the debasements of a generation, you will 
enjoy one of the sweetest pleasures remaining to the elderly— 
the fond, foolish pretence that the good times have come, that 
there is a place in the world for gentle, brooding sentiment 
and for folks with a quiet mind and a heart to be touched. One 
of the friendliest possible pieces, beautifully played. I only wish 
it had been recorded more tenderly. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture to 
 Rienzi,”? and Grand March from “Tannhduser”’ 
(Wagner). H.M.V. C2994-5 (12 in.—8s.). 

I suppose the people (they were not infrequent), who used to 
accuse Haydn, in his old age, of being noisy, would have in- 
stanced the Military: but they named other works as well, and we 
can scarcely imagine why. Now, if you want a really noisy com- 
poser, what about Wagner, in the Rienzi days? Yet what hidden 
riches within the sometimes loud, showy suit. It is not just mere 
loudness of tone (though the start of side 2 is a good sample of 
that). The whole thinking swaggers. The middle of side 2, with the 
tune jipped up, is of cheap Italian and (especially) French brands, 
and the Meyerbeery hand is strong upon it. The last half of 
this side is but thin patterning. He would have done better to 
cut the overture shorter. Indeed, I should not much grumble 
at a conductor who should get it on two sides. 

But, of course, it has ample interest as a historical document. 
The programme of the opera is partly foreshadowed in the over- 
ture. After the deep-sounding preface, we hear Rienzi’s prayer 
for his people (a third of the way on side 1 : at 32). Early on 
side 2 starts an allegro which uses a theme from the opera, a 
passionate demand for freedom. At 23 comes the trombones’ 
intonation of “ Santo spirito, cavalieri,” the Roman war-cry. 
The prayer is worked into this allegro, and then, about half-way 
on side 2 (at 43) comes the last of the chief material, the theme 
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of the Romans’ hailing Rienzi as their saviour. I like the spirit 
of the playing; its tonal proportions seem to be well conceived, 
though the discs are hard on fibre. The last side is also on the 
big, bouncy side (the tune, incidentally, contains a turn, as does 
Rienzi’s), but it all marches with sturdy good humour, and not 
too much noise. Those strings don’t really catch the true stroking 
tone of the hair and gut, but that seems inevitable in these large- 
scale reproductions, which recording appears to be aiming at. 
It may be that we shall have to accustom our ears to yet another 
variety of tone. We have got used to three sorts of organs—what 
old-timers like me call “ real” organs, cinema organs, and the 
pipeless instruments of the electronic type. One may like or 
dislike any of them, but there is no difficulty in getting used to any; 
sO we may, more or less complacently, grow ears that recognise 
several varieties of tone, natural and microphonic, under the 
general description of “‘ orchestral.”” It may be a pity that one 
word has to do for so many different things, but why shouldn’t 
we invent new ones? Perhaps the Editor might offer a prize ? 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Prelude 
and Liebestod (“ Tristan ’’) (Wagner). H.M.V. DB3419- 
20 (12 in.—12s.). 

Ever new is the marvel of Wagner’s sublimation of his own 
passions into this deathless music. The prelude is- built up of 
many motives, all springing from the root, and bearing in the 
drama fruits of which a lifetime cannot exhaust the satisfaction. 
One of the things I dream of doing is retiring, and really learning 
Wagner : a fond, foolish dream—for who ever heard of a musician 
retiring ?—but perhaps not altogether a wasteful dream. They 
say that some of the dictators are fond of Wagner . .. Love and 
Death are strangely met, these days. Wagner knew best how 
to make them seem all-heroic. The first theme has two parts 
(the lower phrase, A, F, E, D sharp, which has been called a 
Sorrow motive, and the upper, the Yearning One, chromatically 
rising, G sharp, A, A sharp, B). The latter may be thought of 
as the woman’s love. At about 30 (a third of the way through 
side 1) the idea of Tristan the hero is shown, in the first burst 
of tone, and the ’cellos give out the theme of his first sight of 
Isolde—the Glance. This is developed warmly, with a strange 
sense of sorrow always in it, which we shall remember most 
poignantly when we come to the scene of Tristan’s death. This 
continues until the middle of side 2, where is the motive of 
defiance of death, associated in the drama with the drinking of 
the love-potion, the climax of Act i, and the culmination of 
Tristan’s throes, near the end of the drama, where he greets 
death for Isolde’s sake. The height is reached about 60, after 
the dual opening motive and the Glance theme have been woven 
in, and the ascending Yearning figure has been used in short 
repeated patterns of increasing urgency. A broad arpeggio 
descent brings a gentler spirit, upon the breast of which the 
early themes tenderly brood. This takes us on to side 3, in the 
middle of which the Liebestod begins. It draws its thematic 
material from the great duet of the second act, some of which 
is derived from the earlier roots. At this point, a messenger 
arrives for my copy (for these records came out very late in the 
month), and I must break off, with an expression of high satis- 
faction at the recording of this most eloquently interpreted music, 
and the wish that all strings could be reproduced as well as these 
are. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : 
(Sibelius). Columbia LX704 (12 in.—6s.). 


An enjoyably balanced disc, that makes the most of the hymn- 
like solemnity and adds a polish to the expression that is not 
always found in more rugged performances. In these days such 
impressions of nationalism as this come with increased significance. 
Those who like listening for particular instruments will enjoy 
the drums, during whose long rolls they may muse on the differ- 
ence between these menaces and the biscuit-box impudences of 


Finlandia 
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old-time timp-recording. The keynote of the performance jy 
dignity rather than defiance, restraint, not recklessness. Accord. 
ing to your conception of the piece, you will prefer this, or some 
other reading. From the recording point of view, I seek no truer 
presentation of the sounds. 


Fourth 
Columbia LX705-9 (12 in.—gos), 


* London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner) : 
Symphony (Brahms). 
Anto. LX8377-81. 


The first impression is of the notably deliberate style, with 
little emphasis, but the very best chance of recognising e 
phrase and every inner part as well as (for me) of allowing the 
breadth of the tragic drama to take hold of the mind. It seems 
wise to attempt this kind of definition, because in a world made 
up of folk who differ far more than they agree, it seems wise 
not to take too much for granted about other people’s thinking 
as one does oneself, especially, so I have learned, where great 
music is concerned. 


So many possible materials for choice are involved, including 
performance, recording and reproducing means, all of which are 
outside the music itself, that it would be wasteful for anyone to 
write only for those who think as he does. The most useful way 
seems to be to define one’s general attitude to all the elements 
above-named, and to say, from time to time, if that attitude has 
at all changed, and if so, why ; then seek by the very imperfect 
medium of print to say about each work how one’s own particular 
equation of values seems to be solved ; and thus to give the 
clearest idea one can, even if a bare and often, from the reviewer's 
standpoint, an aesthetically unsatisfactory account, of each 
production. That will enable any regular follower to decide 
whether the production is likely to suit him or not : sometimes 
by the similitude of his feelings to those of the reviewer, sometimes 
by their dissimilarity : just as I pick and choose, in my play- 
going, partly by my knowledge of the ways in which my outlook 
agrees with, and partly by those in which I know it differs from, 
that of the various critics whom I think it worth while to read. 


So those who want more than Weingartner’s familiar plain- 
ness in the presentation of a great movement will probably find 
their soul’s need better met in some other record. You remember 
the reply of the shop-assistant to the woman who opened wide 
eyes at the price of a very plain hat—£15. ‘‘ But there’s nothing 
on it ” she complained. Replied the assistant : ‘‘ You are paying 
for the restraint.”’ The story doesn’t fit at every angle, but broadly 
it does. Self-restraint, where it enables the music to sun itself 
unclouded, is a virtue. We have too much conducting which, 
being virtuosic, lacks that virtue. If one wants to spend the money 
on fulsome trimmings, Weingartner is scarcely one’s hat. Forget 
we not Voltaire : “‘ The secret of being tiresome is to tell every- 
thing.” 


That first side contains—surely no symphony has surpassed 
it—a wealth of dramatic ideas in different moods, splendidly 
unified and woven together. The second side brings develop- 
ment, in spirit as well as body. See, for instance, what happens 
to the trumpeting heroic theme (triplet), about an inch in and, 
just before mid-side, the call and answer of the four-note figure 
from early in the first subject ; followed by Wagnerian mystery. 
I should not complain if someone thinks the volume of sound, 
as recorded, rather small ; but in many small ways the orchestra 
sounds to me more like an orchestra playing in a concert hall 
than do others in recent recordings. (But those who have sat all 
over Queen’s Hall—not at once—will know how differently 4 
band can sound from the front rows of the stalls and from the 
back ones of the circle, where the godly critics sit, except when 
some ungodly-demented agent puts them just under the platform, 
and then wonders why they do not jump with joy the next 
morning. 


Are we in danger of taking Brahms’s greatness too much for 
granted, in days when the meaning of that word is almost lost? 
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Others suggest that the revulsion from the passion, poetry and 
personalities of Romanticism has brought us nicely back to 
Brahms’s vigorous sobriety, his choice. blending of intellectual 
manipulation and imaginative depth. So be it. The intimacy 
of a great spirit is ours in the slow movement. One of the best 
moments in the work is that when, after the gently ambling start, 
we move into the wider world of symphonic leisure (towards the 
end of side 4). The pace of this movement, slightly faster than 
some conductors’, keeps it flowing genially, aerating the drama. 
It can easily become too heavy. On side 6 comes the warmest 
expression in the whole work ; and when this phrase returns 
(just past the mid-side) I find one of the loveliest, most touching 
moments in all Brahms: perhaps in all music ; one of the 
epilogues that seem to me fit accompaniments for the end of a 


good life. 


The scherzo deepens the feeling of a slight extra deliberation 
with which other parts of the work have been touched, a feeling 
that probably not every hearer will equally enjoy. But how 
delightfully clear is every quiet, Brahmsian pussy-foot pace, 
which can become a pounce, in an instant. These leaps of the 


mind are the best thing about Brahms—one of the hundred best 


things, at least. 


The finale begins on side 8, and moves with a lithe step, in all 
those astonishing passacaglia variations on the eight-bar theme, 
which cover a whole world of heroic aspiration, pathos, wildness, 
tragedy and achievement. I dare say. the orchestra has played 
better, but its mental tuning with the conductor is stimulating. 
As with almost all recording to-day, I think the softer tone truer 
than the forte. These records came into the medium-loud list, 
in general. There are probably many who like more from a disc, 
and lots of recordings supply that. I happen not to long for more 
though I can sometimes enjoy it ; but it seems useful to define, 
as well as one may, the level to be expected. As perhaps may be 
gathered, I can enjoy, at various times, fairly wide differences 
in the treatment of a work, suppose that I have heard all the 
possible ways of treating the classics (and some of which I can 
only say, with Dr. Johnson on being told how difficult some feat 
was, “‘ Sir, I would it had been impossible ”’). I have, of course, 
my ideal, but as I don’t expect to hear it in this world, and as few 
of my readers will (I hope, or fear) look forward to joining me 
in the next, it seems that little can be done save to enjoy, each 
in his own way, all the good there is in every differing perfor- 
mance. But how much there is to do in that ! And how pleasing 
grows the hope of retirement from daily toil, when one of the 
rewards is the possibility of really growing up to Brahms’s Fourth. 

W. R. A. 


*Szigeti (violin) and orchestra: Concerto in D minor (Tartini). 
Columbia LX710-11 (Two 12 in.—12s.), 

Szigeti has made his own arrangement of this fine concerto 
for violin, string orchestra, and harpsichord: and a very excellent 
one it is. The music shows Tartini at his best. It is full of dignity, 
nobility, and charm. There is decided pathos in the main theme 
of the Allegro, which, after a cadenza of exemplary brevity, is 
followed by one of Tartini’s “ speaking ” slow movements. The 
Presto is no more than moderately quick in tempo and has for 
its subject a tune that is surely not only fortuitously, if distantly, 
related to that of the Allegro. Anyhow this charming dance 
measure rounds off the work very happily. Szigeti gives a per- 
formance distinguished for restrained feeling and purity of 
outline, while his tone is as mellow as ever. The balance is 
excellent. On the last side there is a transcription by the violinist 
of the well-known slow movement of Bach’s F minor piano concerto. 
This is, itself, an adaptation of the sinfonia to Cantata 156, Ich 
steh’ mit einem Fuss im Grabe, of which there was a fine N.G.S. 
recording. The lovely melody has some points of resemblance 
to the so-called “Air on the G string,” but does not. possess its 
universal beauty. The sudden entry of the strings, arco, at the 
close after a long stretch of on accompaniment is an 
effective moment, as always. e recording is first-rate. A. R. 
C2 


DECCA 

Charles Brill Orchestra (C. Brill): Soirées Musicales 
(Rossini-Britten) ; and Irish Reel (Britten). Decca K873-4 
(12 in.—8s.). 


The first record contains March, Canzonetta, Tyrolese and Bolero. 
The second has one side of Rossini—Britten (Tarantella), and on 
the other is the Irish piece, which bears the sub-title Village 
Harvest. Mr. Benjamin Britten, a young writer who has attacked 
with refreshing vitality quite a number of different forms, has 
orchestrated some of the older composer’s trifles. The only 
information I have about the source of the tunes is that the 
March is from William Tell and the Tarantella is an arrangement 
of a part-song. The thoughts are small, dapper and 
gracious. A world of once-cherished sentiment lies in the Canzon- 
atta. The recording makes gay, sometimes stark, pictures of the 
music. It is as if Mr. Britten had sought the strong Italian sun- 
light, and the recorders, high piquancy in presentation. As 
there is no attempt to jazz or distort, those who like amiable, 
slight tunes of familiar brands may buy the records, sure of being 
pleasantly stimulated or drawn into reverie. The last of the 
Rossini pieces extends to only about half the record’s radius, and 
the Irish Reel covers just an inch and five-eighths. Surely these 
two could have been got on one side ; then the fourth might 
have given us another example of Mr. Britten’s lively talent. His 
orchestrations perhaps sound rather strident, but they seem well 
in tune with the days in which we live. 


Jacqueline Blancquard and Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Charles Miinch): Pianoforte Concerto for the Left 
Hand (Ravel). Decca X204—5 (12 in.—12s.). 


This work was, I believe, commissioned. from Ravel by the 
pianist Paul Wittgenstein, who, having lost an arm, yet with 
great courage determined to pursue a public career as a pianist. 
We have examples in this country also, though the performers 
do not often appear in public. At least one, Mr. Douglas Fox, 
the public school music master, has given radio recitals of music 
for one hand only. There is a fair quantity of such works. The 
soloist in these records has two arms, for the label assures us 
that she plays here “ solely with the left hand.” It is possible to 
have every sympathy with Mr. Wittgenstein, and some with 
Mr. Ravel, who presumably found the challenge to his ingenuity 
stimulating. But permanent musical values depend little upon 
ingenuity, and I am afraid there is little of the best Ravel in this 
work. Its opening Lento is not reassuring—those deepest-depths 
blatterings, followed by raucous patternings of factitious working- 
up : avery cheap start. A small spice of the tastier Ravel improves 
the harmonic interest and the general prospect, towards the end 
of side 1. The orchestral succession (side 2) shows again the 
weaker side of the composer’s declining invention, which -had 
been marked for some time before this work. The pungency of 
the scoring loses nothing in recording. In this way the discs may 
be accounted a good success. The piano tone shows some pleasant 
shades, but is not of the richest ; I know nothing of the performer 
or the instrument used. Sections such as that which closes side 2 
contain some of the most agreeable thoughts, but these aspects of 
the work are all too brief. 


Side 3 brings a new attack, in an Allegro, with a persistent 
thrumming, in march style. This is amusing enough, in its slight, 
pungent way, but the fundamental thinking is trivial, like so 
much of the stuff of its day. We see again where many of the 
younger Russians and middle-Europeans got their notions, when 
Paris became the centre for the B.Y.P. This section is a dreary, 
plodding affair, like a backboneless Bolero. Side 4 brings a strain 
or so of the old Spanish-stirred music, rather better in build than 
what has gone before ; but it is short-lived (and, like the whole 
thing—and so much of Ravel—short-breathed). After this the 
piano has an extended solo section, of older-fashioned Ravelism, 
in a return to a more thoughtful mood, in arpeggiated music. 
The orchestra joins in for the finish. A scratchy, unsatisfying 
work, bearing only too obvious traces of the composer’s decline. 
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Mile. Blancquard seems to me to do an excellent job of work, 
in technique and sensibility ; for reward, she might be heard in 
something more grateful, requiring a pianist’s two hands—and 
the whole of the mind. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler) : Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik (Mozart). Decca X211-3 (12 in.—18s.) ; 
with, on X211 G. Kulenkampff and F. Rupp (violin and 
piano), Adagio in E, K261 (Mozart). 

Note that the fill-up comes on the first disc. As some may 
like to identify it, I mention that the air begins B, A, G sharp, 
A, B, B, B sharp, C sharp, in the rhythm (as far as the first half 
dozen notes) of Swanee River. It is not at all a conventional trifle, 
for it has a choicely romantic verve, and a delicate, unusual 
bouquet with it worth tasting. It was new to me, and I played it 
several times with keen pleasure. The soloist touches it with solid 
grace, quite well suiting its nature, save possibly for a few slightly 
heavy inflections and corner-roundings. The piano tone is good, 
without being as sustainingly velvety as one is always hoping 
such accompaniments can be made. Perhaps they can’t. It 
is quite another affair when we come to the shining strings as 
recorded in mass, in Eine kleine. I wish that they could be got to 
sound as well as (in my ears) a single fiddle does. 
the admirable poises and weight-proportionings of this well- 
spread performance (I like five sides to the work), with so many 
points of tender shaping to enjoy, I cannot grumble—and would 
not—because the reverberation is not quite to my taste, or because 
the louder tone of the fiddles takes on a sheen that is becoming 
typical, in the bulk of recording. I am increasingly grateful for 
the mollifying influence of a good fibre. I am sure everyone 


would enjoy this orchestra’s aristocratic phrasing, which takes 
on, in the slow movement, a charming air of elegant wistfulness. 
It is very good to hear the variety of weights, so precisely em- 
ployed, yet without any feeling of over-fastidiousness. This seems 


to me true period-playing. The five sides may be considered to 
involve a little waste, since the work can be got upon four, but 
one cannot then, I think, start each movement on a new side. 
For those who can afford the extra disc, this stylish set can be 
cordially recommended. 


PARLOPHONE 


E.LA.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi) : 
Moto Perpetuo (Paganini, arr. Molinari), and Overture, 
Figaro (Mozart). Parlophone E11355 (12 in.—4s.). 

I do not see the point in arranging a fiddle solo for an orchestra. 
However skilfully the players combine, there are bound to be 
tiny discrepancies at full speed, when a number play together. 
These players are very clever, but the slight unevennesses are 
there, and would be, I think, whatever care were used. There is 
nothing in support but a few chords by the rest of the band. This 
seems one of those instances, not by any means uncommon in 
various departments of music, of doing a thing simply because 
it can be done. The strong, rather dark tone (as recorded : 
I have never heard this orchestra otherwise) is far better deployed 
in the overture, but the performance is on the heavy-toned side, 
and the emphases have little variety. The performance, then, 
lacks the last fleet, comedic quality. The overture should be 
a cocktail to the opera. This, in direction, is too much-of-a- 
muchness ; a crisp, well-disciplined muchness, but lacking the 
tingling savour only to be attained by choice phrasing—the root 
of all bliss. 


The Reviews of Musicraft and Gamut Records issued 
during. the last two months will appear in the May issue. 


In enjoying , 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


* Backhaus (piano) Fantasia in C major, Op. 17 and Nach. 
tstiicke, No. 4, Op. 23 (Schumann). H.M.V. DB3221-4 
(four 12 in.—24s.). Auto DB8431-4. 

Schumann has told us that he daily confessed his sins to Bach 


(“that mighty one”) and his Fantasia, an early work which 


must have been a startling novelty at the time, is certainly a very 
beautiful penance to have performed! It has a curious history. 
The Fantasia was written as Schumann’s contribution to a fund 
started in 1835, for putting up a monument to Beethoven in Bonn. 

He gave the whole work the title “‘ Obolus”’ and the three 
movements, the headings “‘ Ruins,” “‘ Triumphal March ” and 
“Starry Crown.” No one has been able to explain the signifi- 
cance of the first heading, “‘ Ruins,” in relation to Beethoven; 
the others are clear enough. 

When the work was published however, all trace of this pro- 
gramme disappeared and it bore a dedication to Liszt with a 
motto from Schlegel which Mr. Fuller Maitland translates: 
“ Through all the tones that sound in earth’s fitful dream, one 
gentle note is there for the secret listener.” 

This “ gentle note ” the trained motive hunter will not be long 
in tracking down! It appears in each movement and most 
clearly and obviously in the opening movement, which is labelled 
il tutto fantastico ed appassionato. In the leaflet accompanying the 
recording, the listener will find all the information he will need 
regarding this motive. 

The opening movement is in three main sections, the middle 
one being styled in modo d’una leggendario, and is passionately 
lyrical for the most part. There is a most lovely and romantic 
coda, The March movement has a fine swinging tune, not 
without a touch of swagger, and a Trio with a welcome scherzani 
passage : after which the March reaches an imposing climax 
and conclusion. 

Then, at the end of the work, comes the exquisite and romantic 
elegy for which the heading “ Starry Crown ” seems so apt ;@ 
movement which is packed with tunes that sing themselves into 
ecstasy, with the “ gentle note” as the guiding and _ brightest 
star of all. : 

Opinions will differ about Backhaus’ performance. At first 
I thought it a little stolid, and at times lumpy, but some of the 
writing is exceedingly difficult to bring off successfully—in the 
middle movement especially, and the constant semiquaver 
accompaniment of the first movement. 

At a second hearing, Backhaus’ restraint appealed to me, and 
there seemed to be sufficient warmth of tone. He never sent 
mentalises or dawdles in the last movement, and keeps always 4 
clear, melodic outline. Some might wish the March movement 
to be played more heroically and with more massive tone, but 
even as it is my fibre showed signs of distress! - 

The recording itself is. moderately good, though rather lacking 
in body where depth of tone is needed. 

The well-known fourth number of the Nachtstiicke is played on 
the last side in the right kind of reflective, intimate way 
with complete response to its sensitive beauty. 
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This enchanting music, the Fantasia, should find many appre- 
ciative listeners, for as Mr. Maitland says, “‘ the whole work is 
of rarest beauty and must stand as one of the composer’s greatest 
masterpieces.” 


Moiseivitch (piano): Jardins sous la pluie (Debussy) and 
(2) Mouvements P (Poulenc) ; (6) Etude 
(Stravinsky), H.M.V. C2998 (12 in.—4s.). 

Thanks to Mr. Moiseivitch for indirectly answering my plea 
for greater delicacy in the playing of Debussy’s piano music. 
This lovely piece—a toccata on two French folk-songs—is given 
with gradations of tone that are perfectly to scale and with a 
quiet happiness that a gardener might feel after a drought! Nor 
is the pianist led to make the appearance of the sun at the close 
(or the possible small thunderstorm before), into too big a climax. 
The picture, I repeat, is beautifully painted. 

On the reverse is the first of Poulenc’s charming Mowvements 
Perpetuels, a gently rocking tune with an occasional dash of 
vinegar. It is followed by a brilliant (and surely early) display 
of fireworks by Stravinsky, all of which go off effortlessly. 

The recording is excellent and I thoroughly recommend this 
disc. : 


Eileen Joyce (piano) : (a) Toccata in A major (Paradies) : 
(b) Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Bach). Parlophone 
£11354 (12 in.—4s.). 

I wonder how many the hundreds of pianists who yearly 
study Paradies’ Toccata in A major reflect on the provenance of 
the little work. Actually it is the second and last movement of 
the sixth of a group of twelve sonatas ; but I have yet to hear 
it played as such. Enterprising pianists should get the volume of 
sonatas by Paradies in the Classici della Musica Italiana series, 
which Gabriele d’Annunzio edited. Each volume now costs 
about 3s. 6d. 

Miss Joyce plays the eternally youthful little piece with beautiful 
neatness and point, and follows it with an unfamiliar Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor by Bach. This will be found (with the 
Italian Concerto and the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue) in the 
tenth volume of the Peters edition. The arpeggiac prelude, a 
few bars in length, is the merest introduction to the main business, 
the three-voiced fugue. It is a fugue in the style of a moto perpetuo : 
for the busy rush of notes never stops and would weary the ear 
but for the relief given by some superimposed melodic 
phrases. Miss Joyce plays it at a great speed but with never- 
failing clarity and delicacy, and it will throw a new light on her 
great talent for many of her admirers. The recording is admirable. 


Simon Goldberg (violin) and Lili Krauss (piano) : Sonata in 
G Major, Op. 96, No. 10 (Beethoven). Parlophone-Odeon 
R20383-5 (Three 12 in.—18s.). 

Beethoven’s last sonata for piano and violin, together with 
No. 6 in A major, was included in the fourth volume of the 
Beethoven Violin Sonata Society and reviewed in the January, 
1938, GRAMOPHONE. In that performance both Kreisler and his 
partner, Franz Rupp, seemed to me to be wanting in delicacy 
and not to be imbued with the true spirit of chamber music. The 
violinist’s tone was also frequently stronger and more vibrant 
than was called for. 

No such criticisms can be made of the lovely performance now 
given us by Goldberg and Krauss. I have rarely heard so 
absolutely consistent an interpretation as this from the first note 
(without a trill!) to the last. D’Indy speaks of the music as re- 
flecting the charm of the smiling Austrian country-side and writes, 
prophetically as it turns out, “from the start of the first 
movement one feels the caress of a soft breeze, and although the 
second subject twice brings to our ears the distant tramp of soldiers 
(my italics), the sounds of war are soon forgotten in the gentle 
charm of the country-side before us.” The “ great nearly religious 
calm” of the glorious slow movement is abundantly present 
and the pastoral atmosphere is preserved in the last two move- 
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ments. These artists make a real success, indeed, of the last 
movement, with its little humorous quips and outbursts of 
gaiety, but also with its moments of reverie. This movement is 
often felt to be an anti-climax, but not here. Such exquisite 
sensibility to the moods of the music, such tone and phrasing, so 
exactly right a dynamic range, backed up by splendid recording, 
these are rare gifts indeed. Here is all the quietness of recording, 
without dullness, for which the most sensitive ear could wish : 
and a performance approached, as Miss D’Aranyi asks for, 
“with the greatest respect, awe, and beyond all love. . . .” 

The first and last movements are complete on R20383 and 
R20385. R20384, slow movement and scherzo, is the disc for 
the poor man. f 

A. R. 












CHAMBER MUSIC 
* Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Maurice Eisenberg (’cello) and 


Hephzibah Menuhin (piano): Trio in A minor, Op. 
50 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB2887—91. DBS 2892 (12 in.— 
33s.). Auto DBS8439, DB8440—4. 

The great artist to whom Tchaikovsky’s best and most widely 
played piece of chamber music is dedicated was Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, brother of the famous pianist, and himself a very able 
performer. Head of the Moscow Conservatoire, he had employed 
the young Tchaikovsky as a teacher of theory ; and the friend- 
ship thus begun, persisted until the death of Nicholas ; with the 
exception of the coolness that arose between the two friends after 
Nicholas’s hostile criticism of the B flat piano Concerto—a criticism 
which he generously and spontaneously retracted later, and 
made ample amends for by taking the work into his repertoire. 

The Trio, then, commemorates this friendship, and the dedica- 
tion explains why the composer decided to use the piano, in spite 
of the dislike he appears to have felt at first for the combination 
of piano and strings. 

There are only two movements, of which the first takes two 
records and the second three records and one side of a record 
(the other being left blank). Tchaikovsky allowed the eighth 
variation (a fugue) to be cut and himself sliced away a good 
chunk of the finale, but, even so, the work is a bit top-heavy. 

The first movement, fezzo elegiaco, has four main tunes of which 
the first, heard again in the coda of the finale, laments the dead 
pianist. q 

The exposition on the first side contains all but one of these 
tunes. The other one comes after a lovely en-harmonic change, 
played by the piano, on the second side. The recapitulation 
starts on the third side, and with the original cello melody given 
to the G string of the violin, and a fresh counter-theme for the 
cello, has a rich and sombre beauty that is most striking. Lovely 
too, is the coda in which the opening tune is heard in augmented 
values on the piano. 

One of Tchaikovsky’s biographers, Kashkin, gives a charming 
account of a picnic the composer and Rubinstein and other 
friends had in the country after the first performance of Snegour- 
otchka. Nicholas was very fond of genuine Russian folk-songs 
and soon got the young people of the village to sing and dance to 
the company (the account is to be found in Edwin Evans’ 
** Tchaikovsky ’’ Dent). 
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It is this scene that Tchaikovsky recalled nine years later and 
which suggested the theme for the variations. 

In a sense these are enigma variations, for though we know 
them to be intimate pictures of Rubinstein’s musical life and his 
friendship with the composer—Kashkin says he could label each 
one—we can only guess the details. 

In this one we can find Rubinstein’s love of Chopin, in that 
one his fondness for Russian folk-song and dance, in that one 
a memory of his brilliant playing, and so forth. Then the whole 
work is summed up in the noble lament which forms the coda 
to the finale (eleventh side). 

One cannot help feeling that this finale calls for a large orch- 
estra and overstrains the medium chosen : the coda, particularly, 
cries out for a sweeping body of strings. Elsewhere the variety 
of effect obtained is remarkable. 

And now what of the performance? The last recording— 
which is still on the catalogue—was made a long time ago by 
Catterall, Squire and Murdoch (Columbia 1942-7). I do not 
remember ever hearing it. The first record tells us that the balance 
is not going to be as good as it should be. The piano—the chief 
actor in this play in a special sense—is, as so often, too distant in 
tone. One notices this especially at points of climax, and it is 
patent whenever the piano is playing alone (variation 10, for 
example). Then the pianist, though efficient, is not up to the 
stature of the other artists ; and this, I think, has induced a 
certain constraint. The notes are all there, but not the same 
moulding of the phrases or the depth of emotion the other 
two players give us. Now and again there is a sudden fusion 
between all three artists and the music comes completely to life 
—as in the codas of both movements. 

Surprisingly, the brilliant scherzo that forms the third variation 
lacks all snap and bite. It is tame to a degree. The musical-box 
variation (5) is robbed of some of its charm by the distant piano 
tone, and the waltz following could have been given more point 
and allure by all concerned. 

Neither of the strings sound very happy with the fugue, but, 
after these comparative failures, the expressive Ninth Variation 
(muted strings and harp-like accompaniment) is a complete 
success. Menuhin’s tone here is most lovely. I think Nicolas 
would have played the tenth variation in a more bravura style 
than Hephzibah : it needs just that extra dash of virtuosity. 

The players do their best with the too massive finale and make, 
as I have said, a very moving thing of the coda. 

Altogether, I don’t feel, in spite of much that is fine and moving, 
that the Russian characteristics of the music have received 
sufficient emphasis. 

I remember being delighted with the English performance of 
the “‘ Cherry Orchard ” : but when later, I saw it done by the 
Moscow Art Theatre Company, I knew that I had not really 
seen the play as Tchekof conceived it. 

But this is a purely personal reaction ; and clearly here is a 
splendidly played and recorded performance of a much-loved 
work. 


Ednée Ortnaus-Bach and Dominique Blot (violins) with 
Yvonne Thibout (’cello) and Claude Crussard (piano) : 
Sonata in D Minor for Two Violins and Continuo 
(J. S. Bach) ; Jacques Bastard (bass) and instrumental 
ensemble. Two Airs by Heinrich Albert (1604-1651). 
B.A.M. 18-19. 

This Sonata was found by Max Seiffert in 1904 amongst a 
heap of manuscript works by Béhm, Buxtehude, Handel, etc. 
It was a discovery of real importance, and it is strange that the 
Sonata is not more often played, for it is music that can easily 
take its stand with the Double Concerto. It does not, indeed, 
contain any movement of the serene and limpid beauty of the 
Slow Movement in that concerto, but it is much more adventurous 
and dramatic. 

The opening Adagio, in which Bach’s motive of grief appears, 
is of tragic significance. It is rich in melodic invention—true 
“ first movement ” form in embryo—and ends with a remark- 
able passage in which, after a chromatically rising phrase, the 
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second violin and then the continuo echo the pathetic cry of the 
first violin. 

The Allegro has an endearing theme of Italian cast and provide 
a surprise in the way that the continuo takes over the tune at the 
close with a _bravura-like gesture, the violins being silent. But the 
greatest surprise of all comes at the end of the placid Lang, 
Just after the start of Part III there is a pause, and this is followed 
by a passage for the violins which irresistibly recalls the moment 
in the Prelude to Act iii of “‘ Tristan,” in which the strings move 
upwards in identically the same way to depict the seaward. 
straining gaze of the wounded knight. Wagner never saw this 
Sonata so the resemblance is fortuitous. Readers will remember 
the equally striking passage in the Slow Movement of Mozart's 
D minor quartet, in which sounds so clearly the opening of the 
Prelude to Act i of “ Tristan.” “ Tristan,” indeed, is always 
cropping up somewhere or another ! 

The last movement, Vivace, is conceived in as romantic vein 
as the rest. Two clearly defined subjects are used : but then 
Bach slackens the time considerably and drops in a very expressive 
episode before resuming his opening theme. 

The two soloists give a very good account of themselves, and 
the balance with the continuo, very artistically played, is of un. 
usual excellence. The recording is good, allowing for a little 
more surface noise than we expect to-day. 

Matters are not so happy in the two Albert Airs: for the voice 
of the singer, in any case rather unsympathetic in timbre, is unduly 
magnified. There is, however, no denying the sombre power of 
these gloomy songs. The composer was a cousin and pupil of 
Schiitz and the author of his own songs. If ‘* Tristan ” looks 
out at us in the Bach movement, here we may discern Schubert 
in his sterner moments. 

These two records can be obtained from E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones, Ltd., 11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 


Schulz-Fiirstenberg Trio: Liebesgarten, Op. 34, No. 1 
(Schumann) and Andante Cantabile (Tartini). Parlo- 
phone R2499 (10 in.—gs, 6d.). 

We need, I think, another Carpi Trio: and though the Schulz- 
Firstenberg people do not quite fill the vacancy they play very 
pleasantly an arrangement of one of Schumann’s duets for soprano 
and tenor, Love’s Garden, and a tuneful slow movement of Tartini. 
The recording is good. 

Next time I hope they will back a slow movement with a quick 
one: and not take themselves quite so seriously, for to such 
records as this people usually talk. 

A. R. 


BAND RECORDS 


One always retains an affection for certain favourites of one’s 
youth. Two such favourites of my own are The Teddy Bears’ 
Picnic and The Policeman’s Holiday. Here they are on one record 
(Columbia DB1755) played by the Grenadier Guards Band, 
Moreover, they are played as they should be played, with real 
enjoyment. A splendid record in every way. 

Another Grenadier Guards Band record (Columbia DB1756) 
contains Anchors Aweigh, by Zimmermann, and Sousa’s Liberty 
Bell. The latter, I hope, brings us a stage nearer a first-class 
recording of the “ High School Cadets March,” which I was 
asking for recently. Liberty Bell is in Sousa’s best vein of course, 
but Anchors Aweigh is very ordinary ; just the sort of thing which 
one might expect from the title. Again playing and recording 
are of the very best. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands 
(F1074) play Regimental Greetings, a typical German march of the 
better sort and Via Triumphalis which is lighter in build. I have 
never heard the latter before. It is attractive and is very well 
played. The recording is good but a little “ guttural” in 
the bass. 

Turning to brass bands, I like the choice of Callender’s Senior 
Band better this month than last. Two old favourites again, 
but all the better for that when they are so well played and 
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recorded, as is the case here. (H.M.V. BD518). They are Colonel 
Bogey and The Entry of the Gladiators. A brass band can never quite 
equal a military band in the former I think, but this a very fine 
performance. 

Lastly, the team of bands who record at the Paramount Theatre, 
Manchester—Foden’s, Wingate’s and Baxendale’s with Talke 
o’ the Hill and Ladybrook Choirs—give us their most ambitious 
record so far. It is a double-sided recording of Finlandia, by 
Sibelius, a piece in which the great weight of tone can be and is 
used to advantage. The voice part is very cleverly and tastefully 
arranged. Congratulations to everyone concerned in the making 
of a fine record (Regal-Zonophone MR2698). 

W. A. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with orchestra : Euch Luften die 
mein Klagen from Lohengrin (Wagner) and Du bist der 
Lenz from Die Walkiire (Wagner): sung in German. 
H.M.V. DA1623 (10 in.—4s.). 

Mme. Flagstad returns to opera and as before the choice falls 
on Wagner ; there is the brief, beautiful excerpt from the Sieg- 
mund-Sieglinde love duet and the equally lovely song of Elsa 
to the breezes, from the second act of Lohengrin. How near, in 
these short extracts, the singer approaches to the ideal Elsa and 
Sieglinde, the listener will decide for himself : I am content to 
describe the singing as splendid, to award equally high praise 
to orchestra and recorders and suggest that no Wagnerite should 
miss an opportunity of hearing the record. 


Gerhard Hiisch: (baritone) with piano accompaniment: Prince 
Eugen ballad (Loewe) and Heinrich der Vogler ballad 
(Loewe) : sung in German. Parlophone R2496 (10 in.—3s.). 

Carl Loewe specialised in setting ballads to music, not the 

Victorian ballads of the old Ballad Concert era, but “ simple, 
spirited, narrative poems, written in short stanzas.” I can imagine 
that the two of Loewe’s ballads offered here may be very interest- 
ing to those who know what they are all about, but that they will 
most likely prove extremely boring to others. Having uttered 
this friendly warning, it only remains to assure the interested 
reader that the singer renders both narratives in first-rate fashion, 
that his unnamed pianist ably supports him and that the recording 
engineers have served both artists well. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra : 
Capua), and La Paloma (Yradier) : 
Parlophone R2498 (10 in.—3s.). 

Since Herr Schmidt offers two very well-known melodious 
songs on this month’s record, he should be on a winner. He might 
with advantage have made them a little more attractive. As it 
is, he turns them out in a rather mechanical fashion, as: if he is 
tired of singing them ; I should not be surprised if he is. There 
is a touch of nasality and the voice is curiously husky. This may 
very well prove to be one of Schmidt’s most popular records : 
but it is by no means Schmidt at his best. 


°O sole mio (di 
both sung in Italian. 
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Ebe Stigmani (mezzo-soprano) with E.LA.R. Symphony 
Orchestra, Turin: O Aprile foriero di sogni and A 


notte cadente attender ente from Samson and 
Delilah (Saint-Saéns) : sung in Italian. Parlophone E11353 
(12 in.—4s.). 

This is a recording of one solo from Saint-Saéns’s work, namely, 
the air best known as Printemps qui commence ; the second side 
begins at A la nuit tombante, the best place at which to make the 
break, since from this point onwards, Delilah turns to Samson 
and her remarks are addressed specifically to him. 

A comparison of this recording with Kirkby Lunn’s classic 
disc will suffice to show the superior steadiness of the British 
artist’s voice and the advantage the original French text offers 
over the Italian so far as smoothness of phrasing is concerned. 
Fortunately, the drawbacks to the new recording thus revealed 
are of little magnitude, while the superiority of the newer version 
with regard to tempo is quite definite. Hence I regard Stignani’s 
recording as very satisfactory, and one that can safely be recom- 
mended. Incidentally, by allotting two sides to the aria, space 
has been found to precede the vocal solo by the dance of the 
priestesses and thus to offer good measure as well as good quality. 





Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : Serenade (Heykens- 
Krutzfeld) and Goodnight, oh my Love (Gute Nacht, du 
mein herziges Kind) (Abt-Seyffardt, arr. Hohne) : sung in 
German. Parlophone R2497 (10 in.—3s.). 

Abt’s little love song is an old one. The young lover sends a 
good-night message through the air each night to his adored one 
and is reminded of her when he gazes above, for when the stars 
are gleaming he thinks of her bright eyes, and when the sky is 
overcast the darkness recalls her raven tresses ; simple words 
set to a simple, pretty tune. 

Heykens’s Serenade is of recent origin and only too familiar, 
though I have not previously met it in vocal form. The words 
are simple and approach doggerel rather than poetry, and when 
I hear Herr Groh addressing Siisses Gretelein, du mein Madel fein, I 
feel that there is something lacking ; a little dance is needed to 
wind up the proceedings. 

Both songs are sung in a pleasant, straightforward fashion, 
and the recordings are clean and smooth. 

BH. FV 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series Nos. 17 and 18. Riccardo Stracciari 
(baritone) with orchestra conducted by the composer : 
Zaza, piccola zingara from Zaza (Leoncavallo), sung in 
Italian. Mario Sammarco (baritone) with orchestra : 
Pari siamo from Rigoletto (Verdi), sung in Italian. Parlo- 
phone—Odeon PXOgo (12 in.—6s.). 

The Stracciari recording was made in 1909 : the Sammarco 
recording dates from 1908. Both have orchestral accompani- 
ments ; probably this was regarded at the time as an achievement, 
but I must admit my own preference for the dear old tinkling 
piano, which I find much the easier to ignore. Both recordings 
are good so far as the voices are concerned, and quite loud for 
acoustic recordings of 1908-9. 

Stracciari can have made but few appearances in this country, 
but his records were popular for many years, especially those 
which he made for Columbia. These include a fair number of 
electric recordings ; he sang the part of Rigoletto in the first 
electrically-recorded version of the complete opera. Judging from 
the old recording offered here and the artist’s later records, it 
would seem that his voice was never perfectly steady and that 
the unsteadiness grew as time passed by. Hence where a sustained 
legato is called for, Stracciari does not appear at his best. This 
is all I have to say against his otherwise admirable version of 
Raza, piccola zingara. 

Mario Sammarco was one of the most popular Italian baritones 
at Covent Garden in the pre-war years of this century. Besides 
being a Fonotipia artist, he also recorded for H.M.V. I never 
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thought a great deal of his H.M.V. records and I was assured 
a good many years ago that they did not do him justice ; only 
one of them survives, and that is not a solo but a quartet. Hence 
I have found the present Fonotipia recording very interesting. 
It suggests that Sammarco had a fine robust baritone voice and 
was an excellent singer. His version of Rigoletto’s famous mono- 
logue Pari siamo is finely sung and admirably dramatic without 
being at all overdone and becoming melodramatic ; there is 
no undue haste and all in all it is one of the best renderings I 


have heard. 
SS ae ee 


Giuseppe Anselmi (tenor) with piano: Come al Sol Cocente, 
from Manru (Paderewski), and Ah, fede negar potessi 
from Luisa Miller (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. Historic 
Record Society 2002 (10} in.). 

The astonishing recording process of the Fonotipia Company 
away back in 1907 is clearly in evidence in these two selections. 
The music, itself, however, is a different matter. The selection 
from Luisa Miller is a sort of recitative which never reaches 
the aria status. The rarely heard Paderewski number is a pleasant 
aria, although it is very possible that the splendid singing of 
Anselmi makes it sound better than it actually is; there is a 
beautifully produced falsetto note at the end. The reproduction 
of the piano is good, of the voice, superb. 


Francisco Vignas (tenor) with piano: Ma se m’e forza, 
from Il ballo in Maschera (Verdi), and Sopra Berta, 
from Il Profeta (Meyerbeer) ; sung in Italian. Historic 
Record Society 2003 (103 in.). 

Vignas had a glorious voice, and that certainly is no disgrace. 
But he had a fondness for singing forte and fortissimo, with little 
or no attempt at modulation of tone. As a result, he howled. 
But it is glorious howling, brilliantly preserved by the mirror-like 
Fonotipia recording. Both selections were made in 1907, a par- 
ticularly auspicious year in the history of recorded voices. 


Antonio Paoli (tenor): Dio! mi potevi scagliar from Otello 
(Verdi) (with piano), and Niun mi tema from Otello 
(Verdi) (with orchestra) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record 
Society 1009 (12 in.). 

While it is probably true that Paoli is not of the very great, he 
comes close to entering the sanctum sanctorum with these two 
arias from “ Otello.” ‘The “ justification ” aria in which Otello 
attempts to rationalise his present and future behaviour, begins 
with an excellently conceived atmosphere of repressed wrath, 
subtly changed by a modulation of voice on the words “ ¢ rassegnato 
al volere del ciel.”” A further example of Paoli’s intelligent per- 
formance is his singing of Iago’s words, “‘ Cassio é la” in order 
to make sense of Otello’s outburst “‘ O gioia”’ at the conclusion. 
The death scene is carefully sung, and includes the often-omitted 
stabbing. Because the character of Otello is so complicated, an 
effective interpretation must depend on brains as well as voice ; 
just as all Desdemonas tend to be similar, all Otellos tend to be 
different, depending upon the brain power involved. Judging 
from the two selections here presented, Paoli’s Otello might well 
join the spectacular company of the Otellos of Tamagno, Slezak, 
Zenatello, de Muro, Constantino (good too!), Zanelli and 
Martinelli. And maybe it does. 


Maria Galvany (soprano): Ombra leggiera from Dinorah 
(Meyerbeer) and La Ballada d’Ofelia from Hamlet 
(Thomas) ; sung with orchestra in Italian. Historic 
Record Society 1010 (12 in.). 

The phenomenon known as the “ Galvany staccato” is one 
of the marvels which the recording process has preserved for 
posterity. The preservation was greatly enhanced in 1908 when 
Galvany made some two dozen records in Milan of which these 
are two examples. Dinorah’s dance with her shadow seems to 
come off the ‘better, especially in the duet with the frightened 
flute ; Ophelia’s struggle with her mind exhibits both good and 
bad singing. The quality of the voice at the opening of the 
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“ Hamlet ” aria is beautiful, something that cannot always be 
said of Galvany’s too often shrill tone. In the latter half of the 
aria, beauty of tone gives way to dexterity of execution. The 
top notes are harsh, the coloratura always splendid, especially 
in up-the-scale runs in which Galvany has no peer. While the 
voice seems to be less strident on subsequent hearings, the anemic 
orchestra never sounds like more than a couple of violins (and 
a flute). 
A. W. 


DANISH WAGNER RECORDS 


Following on the recent issues of records of historical interest 
by Parlophone—Odeon and the Historic Record Society, there 
comes from Denmark a set of seven records by former stars of 
the Copenhagen Opera Theatre. These records were made in 
1936 and 1937 by H.M.V. in Copenhagen “ with the idea of 
preserving the interpretation of the first Danish Wagner singers 
for posterity.” They comprise excerpts from Das Rheingold, 
Sieg fried, Die Gétterdimmerung and Tristan und Isolde, with piano 
accompaniment by Christian Christiansen, Repetiteur at the 
Opera House at the time of the first production of Tristan in 1914. 

As the interest of these records is in the individual singers, 
more than in the music recorded, the listener must do his best 
to imagine the orchestral parts for himself. Although the piano 
part is extremely well played by Mr. Christian Christiansen, this 
is no easy task, as the passages chosen are mostly dramatic, and 
while certainly showing to the best advantage the interpretative 
styles of artists whose voices are past their prime, they depend 
largely on the orchestra for their effectiveness. The orchestra 
would also do much towards concealing the defects which advanc- 
ing years have made apparent in these voices, and would thus 
give a far truer impression of the interpretative art of the singers. 

The principal interest of these records for the English collector 
lies in the fact that they contain several important passages 
which hitherto have not been recorded. These are the beginning 
of Alberich’s scene with the Rhinemaidens, the entrance of the 
Giants, Alberich’s curse, and his scene with Hagen. The Giant’s 
scene is considerably marred by the omission of the part of Wotan. 
Though his verbal contribution to this scene is small, the Chief 
of the Gods must always be the central figure, and the substitu- 
tion of the piano for his utterances destroys the balance of the 
scene. 

The remaining excerpts include Mime’s complaint of Siegfried’s 
ingratitude, His description of Fear, his quarrel with Alberich, 
and part of the Woodbirds Song. From Die Gétterdémmerung we 
have Briinnhilde’s scene with Waltraute, and Briinnhilde’s 
outburst following her capture by the disguised Siegfried. Tristan 
is represented by Kurwenal’s delivery of Tristan’s summons to 
Isolde, Isolde’s promise to Tristan after their discovery by Melot, - 
three short passages for Kurwenal in the third act, and finally 
Isolde’s Liebestod. ; 

Considering that the age of each of these singers varies from . 
59 to 72 years, the general standard of their performance is 
surprisingly high. The artists are all experienced and able 
exponents of the Wagnerian School of Singing, and such necessary 
qualities as breadth of style, dramatic force, and clear and 
incisive diction are common to them all. As may be expected, 
the male singers are more successful than their feminine colleagues, 
as in most cases they have been able to choose passages from 
character roles, which are naturally better suited to artists of 
experience whose voices are past their best. The Danish language, 
being the most gutteral, and therefore the least singable, of the 
Scandinavian tongues, is more easily adapted to these roles than 
to the more lyrical ones within the soprano and contralto range 
of selection. 

On the whole, the best work is done by the two Nibelungs, 
Lars Knudsen as Mime and Carl Madsen as Alberich. Both 
succeed in revealing to the full the sinister and wholly repulsive 
character of the two Dwarfs, and their quarrelling scene is sung 
with i rat-like ferocity, which I for one have never heard sur- 
passed. 
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Max Miller, the veteran of the Company, makes a worthy 
partner for Mr. Madsen in the Alberich-Hagen scene, but is 
much less impressive vocally in the more forceful phrases of 
Fafner. Albert Héeberg gives us some fine colourful singing as 
Kurwenal, but his baritone voice is altogether too light for the 
bass role of Fasolt. Of the ladies, perhaps the best performance 
is given by Jonna Neiiendam in Waltraute’s narration, while a 
word of praise must be reserved for Johanne Brun’s courageous 
rendcring of the extremely difficult soprano solo Isoldes Liebestod. 

For prices, etc., see Turn Table Talk. 

B. P. 


SONGS 


There is a new record this month by Nan whose 
pretty début caused quite a little stir. There is no doubt that she 
is a Charming singer, and I hope we shall hear her often in good 
songs that do not require a large voice. Her new record contains 
Moza*t’s Alleluia and Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song, with 
piano accompaniment. Mozart’s song, with its solitary word 
has done much to convert the timid to good music, and its in- 
clusion in the film “‘ A Hundred Men and a Girl,” was significant. 
Perhzps one day we shall be allowed to hear the whole cantata, 
a work that has been the cause of considerable scholarly dispute. 
The Mendelssohn is charmingly sung, and this record should 
go in‘o as many homes as did its forerunners. (H.M.V. B8728— 
3s.) 

The next is Raymond Newell’s superb performance of two 
songs on Columbia DB1759 (gs.). It is a long time since we 
heard Mr. Newell on records, and this recording is a positive 
triumph for all concerned. Seldom have I heard a performance 
that is so alive and vibrant—not to say vital. The songs are 


Oley Speaks’ setting of Kipling’s On the Road to Mandalay, and 
The Devil of the Flora Dee, by J. Mendelsohn and F. F. Hayden. 
It is not easy to fight a popular setting, but Mr. Newell never 


for one moment makes us think regretfully that we are not 
listening to the better known version. This is singing that would 
convince the bitterest critic that he was hearing a masterpiece. 
As for The Devil, he is the bosun of the Flora Dee, and Mr. Newell 
sends shivers down my back with his glorious declamation. 
Buy this, play it to your friend who dislikes hearty baritones, 
and be thankful that even in this neglected department of the 
gramophone, something worth while does occasionally turn up. 

Richard Tauber is to be heard at the Royal Opera for the 
first time ‘this year. I do not know whether he has created a 
record, but there can be few men who have trod those historic 
boards and who have also sung the popular ditties of the day. 
Anyway, here is Mr. Tauber challenging your favourite crooner 
in the name song from Cole Porter’s film, ‘“ Rosalie,” and 
obviously enjoying every minute of it. No doubt you will, too, 
and there is an encore on the reverse in the same composer’s 
In the Still of the Night (Parlophone RO20382—4s.). 

Peter Dawson, with orchestra and male chorus, disappoints 
in The ’Prentice Lads 0’ Cheap (Baron and McCall) and Wandering 
the King’s Highway (Leslie Coward) on H.M.V. B8723—3s.), 
but many will enjoy the innocent joviality of the first, even if 
they feel that the second sounds like Raph Reader gone wrong. 

Nelson Eddy’s contribution on H.M.V. DAr600 (4s.) is 
The Hills of Home and Oh! Promise Me, while Tino Rossi sings 
two further numbers from the film ‘“ Naples au baiser de 
feu,” on Columbia DB1758 (gs.). The titles are Catari! Catari ! 
(Core’ngrato) and Ecoutez les mandolines. 

Ernest Lough sings two hymns on H.M.V. B.8729: Jesus 
Christ is risen today and There is a Green Hill far away. Both these 
are with chorus and orchestra. There is also another record by 
the Choir of the Red Army of the U.S.S.R. singing The Boat- 
men of the Volga and on the reverse La Marseillaise. The singing 
of this last is typically Russian and may surprise Frenchmen. 
The conductor is again A. V. Alexandroff (Columbia 


DB.1757—3/-.) 
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R. W. 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No.2 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master's Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Orchestre Pasdeloup de Paris (Coppola) (Soloists : Odette 
Ricquier and Jeanne Guyla of the Paris Opera, with 
chorus of women’s voices from the Chorale Saint Gervais 
—Director, Paul le Flem): La Damoiselle Elue (The 
Blessed Damozel) (Debussy). French translation of the 
poem by D. G. Rossetti, by G. Sarrazin. H.M.V. DB4957-8 
(12in.—12s.). 

Debussy made this “ lyric poem ” upon D. G. Rossetti’s verses 
in 1887, when he was twenty-five. He had won the Prix de Rome, 
and most of this music was written in Italy, as one of the proofs 
that he was working hard and justifying his selection as a prize- 
man. Not all the trends of expression here were pursued, but 
there is a particular charm in hearing some of his earliest work, 
already of quite individual sensitiveness. There did not seem 
much room for a Debussy in the France of 1887. On 
one hand, Gounod, nearly seventy, in his English-religiosity 
period ; on another the Franckian heritage working in d’Indy 
of the Symphony on a Mountain Air period ; on yet another, Fauré’s 
chamber music (a man whose gifts ought to be more fully repre- 
sented in recordings) ; for the rest, “ Manon,” and the like. 
Debussy came as ‘yet another manifestation of the diversified 
outlooks of the French spirit upon the romantic world. We 
find already that aristocratic distinction which is one of the 
composer’s most attractive qualities. For instance, his use of 
the flute seems, the fancy might say, to link him with the ancient 
past. In so feeling, one is not just reasoning from the faun’s 
piping of a few years later. Debussy’s evocations were always 


' delicate and sure. 


D. G. Rossetti’s poem, published in 1850 in a magazine devoted 
to the ideals of the pre-Raphaelities, had its origin in the poet’s 
having been impressed by the way in which Poe had treated the 
theme of a lover’s grief. Rossetti determined, he said, “ to reverse 
the conditions, and give utterance to the yearning of the loved 
one in Heaven.’’ Deb two solo voices and the women’s 
choir : one of the soloists for the Damozel’s music, and the other 
(contralto or mezzo-soprano) as a Narrator, part of the narrative 
being given to the choir. 

The chorus is not used in ordinary cantata style, but in a form 
of light declamation, almost a choral recitative. Naturally, the 
material is cast in free form. Those who like to mark the employ- 
ment of themes may note the first, at 11, very soon after the 
start, the arpeggio bar, repeated, and then the descending figure 
immediately following (15). Then, at 22, comes, after a pause, 
another subject, one of the main ones. Already we enjoy the 
freedom of key—this subject, for instance, arises with curious 
effect, in that regard. This having been briefly discussed, at 52 
we reach the Damozel’s theme, gently breathed by the flute. 
A very few notes suffice to make it clear that though the melodic 
outline could have been another’s, the effect is Debussy’s alone. 
Now the choir enters, describing the maiden who “ leaned out 
from the gold bar of Heaven.” 

Side 2: the Narrator continues the picture, the orchestra 
using the graceful 15-figure. The chorus, around 30 (a third of 
the way through the side), uses the 22 subject. Between 40 and 
50 the Damozel theme, and the first arpeggio, develop the colour- 
ing of the picture, as the poem tells of newly-met lovers around 
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her, and she lonely, waits for his coming. About the middle of 
this side I wish the chorus had omitted a few unsteady voices ; 
but it sings in the true spirit of the music, ethereally. 

Side 3 starts with the first words of the Damozel (the musical 
phrase is repeated to her final ones). Note, at 10, the moving 
use of the 22 theme, here in quicker motion, to the words “ Are 
not two prayers a perfect strength? ” A lovely tissue of weaving 
is this side, and the singing is finely rhapsodical. We find, at 
39 (“‘ Dans le feuillage secret’’) a new theme, which is splendidly 
brought out at 80 (“ Alors, je demanderai”). This we shall 
hear in quiet completion of the work. On side 4, after the pause, 
we have her final words, “ All this is when he comes,” to the 
descending phrase noted above, with which the Damozel uttered 
her first phrase, “I wish that he were come to me.” At 67, 
the orchestra murmurs the rising theme of side 3, 39 and 80 ; 
and with a final gesture that recalls the spaciousness of the music 
at the start, the work ends. The presentation of this little master- 
piece has taste and delicacy. It pleases me very much. What 
a great man Debussy was! Can one be blamed for being at times 
overwhelmed (as I confess I am) by the bleak feeling that this 
kind of music has passed for ever, that nowadays scarcely any- 
body cares, for instance, about making the piano speak as Chopin 
did, or touching our hearts with such persuasive intimations, 
such affectionate melodies, as Debussy finds here? In listening 
to even the much more chancy hit-or-miss music of people like 
Mahler and Bruckner, the heart is warmed, because the whole 
man is spread before: us. Now we seem to get, from nine 
composers out of ten, only chips or chunks from the spiritual 
workshop, strung together with thin, mind-spun threads of 
discourse or diatribe—frail vessels wallowing in gluey seas. There 
is more joy in a page of this Debussy than in dozens of the works 
of contemporaries. I warmly commend its comfort to you. 


Eunice Norton with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(Ormandy): Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(A. Honnegger). H.M.V. DB2686 (12in.—6s.). 

Two sides seems quite the irreducible minimum for even a 
**Jittle concerto.”” This one began, unpropitiously, with such 
jazzy repetitions that I began to think it had been delivered 
at the wrong address, and was really meant for my respected 
specialist-colleague, Mr. Edgar Jackson, with whom I have on 
occasion enjoyed a little seemly mirth about such things. But 
I hope (and believe) that he, too, would throw out such rubbish. 
I suppose the chief danger, when a composer of known skill in 
serious music dives into the shallow waters of sportive jazz music, 
is that he will hit his head against the bottom and stun himself. 
It certainly seems as if Honegger (some of whose works I have 
keenly enjoyed) had done that this time. There is the poorest 
little childish tune on side 2, and otherwise just the nose-thumbing 
japes that I am sure any party of jazz players could better in 
invention, by simple improvisation. This record seems to me 
merely the deification of mindlessness. We had perhaps better 
not inquire what such reputable performers are doing in this 
driveller’s galley. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy) : Die Fleder- 
maus—Overture (J. Strauss), H.M.V. DB2622 (12in.— 
6s.) ; Tales from the Vienna Woods—Waltz (J. Strauss), 
H.M.V. DB2623 (12 in.—6s.); The Gypsy Baron— 
Overture (J. Strauss), H.M.V. DB2625 (12in.—6s.). 

Any products of this family are still assured of a welcome. 
The ballet boom partly accounts for that ; the rest is, I suppose, 
to be put to the account of the re-emergence of melody. This 
recording, like the rest of the Minneapolis batch, is full and 
forward. The lighter tones of the music are apt to be rather 
over-weighted, for my taste. The delicacies of nuance are not 
obtruded : and I think that in the article of rhythmic fling, 
the product is not as highly graced as it might be. The wood- 
wind quality might be a bit more individual, big though the 
tone is ; it all sounds slightly bigger than life-size. I do like the 
strings in Strauss to stroke me as suavely as, I am sure, their 
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players are stroking them. But in this kind of recording it seeny 
that you have to lower your expectations of that a little, fy 
the sake of big bouncing tone. Those who are happy to mak 
the exchange can, therefore, buy these discs with the assurance 
of getting loads of tone for their money, if only (to my ear) 
average points in the things that pertain to the finer distinction 
of interpretation and performance. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Blech): Anacreon— Over. 
ture (Cherubini). H.M.V. DB1674 (12 in.—6s,). 

Cherubini (1760-1842), an old friend of my youth, is remem. 
bered by only the overtures of his operas. I should like to se 
one of them. Perhaps this classical soul was too easily satisfied 
with a libretto—a weakness that has put many an opera on th 
shelf, though I do not think it is entirely crippling. ‘‘ Anacreon, 
or Fugitive Love,” came out in 1803, and went in very soon after, 
The overture is the kind of music that, I think, can be heard now 
and again with brisk pleasure. There is a pompous chordal 
preface, and then some sweet wood-wind calls and answen, 
The material deals considerably in one or two figures (mark the 
quiet start, and the long crescendo, a plan which Rossini used » 
freely). The music is no brain-stormer, or barn-stormer : rather, 
a mostly-Mozartean spirit working with French needs in view, 
Anacreon may not be the ideal subject for an opera, though 
he sang of themes that filled so many stages—pleasure, the sportiye 
life, lyricism, and the grape (without a headache) ; not forgetting 
lovely ’ooman, bless her, who, as the poet sings, denied the 
weapons of all other creatures, is given “‘ Beauty ; this Both her 
arms and armour is: She, that can this weapon use, Fire and 
sword with ease subdues.” And so forth (but distrust the too 
trustful Moore’s translations of what he thought was Anacreon), 
Dr. Blech always turns out reliable, tasteful work. The level of 
recording is such as my fibre can endure, and I enjoy. Enough, 
but not too much. 


Nicolas Medtner (piano) : Fairy Tale in A minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2 ; Fairy Tale in A major, Op. 51, No. 3 ; Fairy Tale 
Tal 


in E minor, Op. 34, No. 2; F e in A minor, 
Op. 34, No.3; Danza Festiva, Op. 38, No. 3; Danz 
Jubilosa, Op. 40, No. 4; Fairy Tale in B flat minor, 
Op. 20, No. 1 ; Fairy Tale in B minor, Op. 20, No. 2; 
Fairy Tale in E minor, Op. 14, No. 2; Arabesque in 
G minor, Op. 7, No. 3 ; Novelle in G major, Op. 1, 
No. 1; (a) Fairy Tale in E flat major, Op. 26, No. 2, 
(b) Fairy Tale in F minor, Op. 26, No. 3. H.MV. 
DB3003-8 (12 in.—36s.) album. 

These records are of particular interest to the many admiren 
of Medtner’s work, for the composer himself is playing. His 
music is becoming increasingly popular in this country, not only 
through the agency of the B.B.C., but also because many pianists 
include his compositions in their recital programmes. Rach 
maninov, for example, often plays a piece by Medtner at his 
concerts. 

Medtner was born in 1879, in Moscow. He is a first cousin 
of the composer Goedicke. His first leanings were towards the 
violin, but later he entered the Moscow Conservatoire to study 
the piano under Basil Sapelnikov and Safonov, and theory under 
Arensky and Taneiev, the great contrapuntist. He became 4 
professor at the Conservatoire in 1909, and continued to work 
there until 1921, with a period of four years absence from 1910 
to 1914, when he resigned to devote himself to composition. 
He left Russia four years after the Revolution, settling first in 
Germany, then in France, and eventually in London, where he 
has lived since 1936. 

This collection of pieces is representative, though it is a pily 
that one of the fine piano Sonatas could not also have been 
recorded. (And, en passant, it is strange that none of Medtner’s 
songs were included in the recent album of ‘“‘ Songs of Famous 
Russian Composers”) To many listeners the name of Medtner 
is associated with his “ Fairy Tales,” nine of which are to b 
found in this collection. Medtner has specialised in this form 
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of composition, but, as Gerald Abraham points out in the excellent 
booklet that accompanies the records, the title is misleading. 
The Russian word Skazki finds its exact equivalent in the French 
Conte. The nearest we can get to it in English is Legend or Ballade. 
There is no connection with the English fairy. The Skazki are 
concerned with Russian folk-lore—water-sprites, magicians like 
Kotschei in the Firebird, strange animals and birds. The listener 
should remember this when the thought passes through his 
mind that Medtner’s fairies seem a little ponderous. 

There are also some dances, Danza Festiva and Danza Jubilosa, 
an Arabesque in G minor, and a Novelle in G major. The booklet 
gives very adequate information about all the works played, 
and it only remains for me to say that the recording is good, 
except in the B minor Fairy Tale (DB3006), where there is a 
preponderance of bass. Medtner is a finished player and a highly 
intellectual one. Every lover of the piano will be grateful for 
this opportunity of increasing his knowledge of Medtner’s work, 
which is written with such a complete understanding of the 
instrument, and such a rare feeling for clarity of expression. 

The reader who feels that he cannot afford the whole set 
of records, would be well advised to choose DB3008 and DB3007 
in that order. The other four, though in every way interesting, 
do not in themselves offer such variety of mood. 


Emil Telmanyi (violin) and Christian Christiansen (piano) : 
Sonata in A major, Op. g (Nielsen). H.M.V. DB2732-4 
(12 in.—18s.). ' 

The music of Carl Nielsen is not at all familiar to most listeners, 
and this fine Sonata will do much to pave the way towards 
a further acquaintance with his works. A more suitable intro- 
duction to his music than by this particular work would be hard 
to imagine. 

Nielsen, who died three years ago, was born in Denmark in 
1865. He studied under Niels Gade, at whose death in 1890 he 
was appointed the Principal of Copenhagen Conservatoire. Gade 
had previously held the post. His works are widely performed in 
the Scandivanian countries, and he has written some important 
symphonies. The Sixth Symphony in particular is a work of 
genius. The listener who feels that he wants to hear more of 
Nielsen’s music is advised to get hold of the records of the Wind 
Quintet, which is a later work and a most interesting one. 

This Sonata is a delightful work, very easy to grasp and though 
it is not as mature or as substantial as some of his later work for 
violin and pianoforte, it has great individuality of style and 
directness of expression. The first movement is, if anything, 
influenced by Brahms, and parts remind one strongly of the 
music of Franck. The Andante is the least appealing of the three 
movements. The treatment is far more severe, and there is a 
great deal of double-stopping. This favourite device of modern 
composers tires very quickly, and the effect is seldom pleasing 
to the ear. The last movement is a sheer delight. It opens with 
a theme that might have come from the pen of Delius, and it is 
violin music of the highest quality. This movement ought to 
win many converts to Nielsen’s work, for it is difficult to imagine 
amore graceful and original piece of music. 

These records are not only significant because of their musical 
content. The playing of Telmanyi and Christiansen is most artistic 
and sensitive. The violinist’s tone is beautifully produced and 
the pianist’s interpretation of a difficult score is sympathetic. 
Only in the slow movement when he is left to himself for half 
a minute does he disappoint us with some rather characterless 
playing. 

D. W. 


Strub String Quartet : Quartet in E Flat Major, Op. 109 
(Reger). H.M.V. EHg71-2 (12 in.—12s.). 

This Quartet is reaching us in bits. The Scherzo has alone 
been recorded before, by the Wendling Quartet, and now come 
the last two movements. 

The romanticist behind the contrapuntal genius of Reger is 
well to the fore in the passionate but over-loaded slow movement. 
There are some beautiful movements but no feeling of inevita- 
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bility in the music. It continually seems to lose direction, and 
one wearies of the over-ripe harmony. 

The final movement is a tremendous double fugue which opens 
in delightfully humorous style, like a party of gossips, but 
abandons this pleasant vein in order to build up a grandiose 
structure which in the end causes one to lose interest. 

The Strub Quartet appear thoroughly to understand the 
music and give a good account of themselves. The tone of the 
leader is thin as recorded. The recording itself is quite good. 


Prague String Quartet : et in A major (A Dur), 
Op. 41, No. 3 (Schumann). H.M.V. DB2170-2 (12 in.—18s.). 

I noticed a previous recording of this quartet by the Lener 
people in the January 1937 GRAMOPHONE and it was undoubtedly 
superior to this one in every way. 

This performance, indeed, is quite definitely not a success : 
it sounds for the most part extraordinarily perfunctory and 
lacking in vitality. The Finale alone seems to come to life, but 
even here there is little evidence of the poetic insight which the 
music of Schumann imperatively demands. Not even the slow 
movement evokes it. The lovely first movement is heavily played 
and with a disagreeable swell pedal effect at certain points : 
and surely the romantic second subject should be given less 
hurriedly and more tenderly. On the other hand, the second 
movement is too slow, and lacking in rhythmic vitality. The tone 
of the leader is frequently astringent and the recording only 
moderately good. Altogether it must have been an off-day for 
everybody concerned. Perhaps there was an east wind—but 
not one of love ! 


Ancient Italian Airs and Lute 
H.M.V. DB4441-2 


Rome String Quartet : 
Dances (arr. Ottorino Respighi). 
(12 in.—12s.). 

These lovely old tunes, limpidly scored and discreetly modern- 
ised, make up a pair of most attractive records. The gem of the 
collection is the first of the Arie di Corte heard on the ’cello, a 
grave and solemn tune richly harmonised, and akin to the ex- 
quisite Pavane that sounded through the “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
film. Five other short tunes, grave and gay, follow it and then 
it is played once again. After the Siciliani, with a charming 
“ walking’ upper part, comes the elaborate Passacaglia, the 
theme given out by the first violin and then the ’cello. In this, 
the least interesting and the most difficult of the movements, the 
playing becomes a little rough at times and the intonation not 
quite perfect in the octaves. 


Budapest (Roismann) String Quartet : in G- 
Major, Op. 54, No. 1 (Haydn). H.M.V. DB2go5-6 (12 in. 
—12s.). 

This Quartet appears in the second volume of the Haydn 
Society, issued I think early in 1934, played by the Pro Arte 
Quartet. 

It is distinguished, amongst the three Quartets of Op. 54, for 
a dramatic virility which is found in all the movements, and 
particularly in the short first movement and in the slow move- 
ment, with its remarkable modulations. 

The Budapest Quartet’s fine performance brings out all the 
splendid fire and energy of the music, but somewhat at the 
expense of clarity in the final movement. The recording is 
excellent. 

A. R. 


Empire Youth Speeches 

Viewed in the light of recent events, the Columbia records of 
speeches made by Earl Baldwin (then Prime Minister) and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury contain some rathtr significant 
passages. The Baldwin speech (broadcast on May 18th, 1937) 
takes up three 12 in. records, DX833-5, and the Archbishop’s 
pronouncement made on the following day occupies the six 
sides of DX836-8. 
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SNOW WHITE 


AND THE 


SEVEN DWARFS 


You can hardly have avoided reading some- 
thing of Walt Disney’s “ first full-length colour 
feature,”’ which description is about as unattrac- 
tive as the film itself is delightful. It is sufficient to 
remark that this truly amazing achievement of 
Mr. Disney and his staff of 570 artists is now 
running merrily at the New Gallery Cinema, 

London, and bringing joy to all who have seen it. 
~The most interesting point about the H.M.V. 
records taken from the sound track of the film is 
that they show, quite as clearly as the film, what 
an immense advance “‘ Snow White ” has made on 
its Silly Symphony and Mickey Mouse prede- 
cessors. For whereas these latter have had to be 
jammed with incident to compress them into 7 
minutes of showing time, “ Snow White” runs 
for 84 minutes, allowing plenty of time for the 
logical working out of sequences. 

There is also less dependence on “ funny noises,” 
or at any rate a more judicious use of them, 
with good dialogue and some charming little songs. The music 
is by Frank Churchill and the lyrics by Larry Morey, both of 
whom deserve due acknowledgment for their contribution to the 
general happiness, since it is both apt and pretty, as well as an 
integral part of the entertainment. 

The records give almost “ straight ” cuts from the film, mostly 
of vocal numbers with, of course, “ effects,’ and a modicum of 
dialogue here and there. (Three 10 in. records in illustrated 
portfolio—H.M.V. BD514-6—6s. 6d.) Here they are : 


With a Smile and a Song ; Dig-a-dig-dig-Heigh ho! H.M.V. 
BD514. 

Snow White having spent the night in a horrifically haunted 
forest, “ comes to’? as day is dawning and finds herself being 
watched curiously by the more pleasant variety of animals and 
birds. She tells them not to be frightened and asks what they 


do when things go wrong. One of the birds gives a cheerful _ 


whistle. This gives her the clue (or cue) to their philosophy that 
the best way to meet trouble is “ with a smile and a song.”” After 
this they lead her to the Dwarfs’ House. 

The reverse side is concerned with the Dwarfs. First, in their 
magic mine, they sing as they dig out ready-cut diamonds of 
immense size. At five o’clock they cease work, and Doc. gives 
the signal “‘ Heigh-ho!” which is taken up by the remaining 
Dwarfs. Softly the orchestra points the march rhythm, and off 
they go, singing, into the sunset. 

It really is a most captivating marching tune with an effective 
coda, which is whistled. By all accounts the Oxford Crew have 
succumbed to its charms, for they were observed during their 
training period marching from their quarters at Ranelagh to the 
Boat House singing this song. As the average weight of the 
crew is 13st. 2]bs., one wonders whether (a) they adopted the 
Dwarfs’ March in an endeavour to mislead any Cambridge 
Spies who happened to be about, or (b) if, having been rebuked 
for carrying too much weight, they sang it in a spirit of auto- 
suggestion. They sang it very well, having studied it with the 
H.M.V. record. 


I’m Wishing; One Song: Whistle While You Work. 
H.M.V BD515. 
The wicked Step-mother Queen has made Snow White do 
the most menial tasks. She goes to draw water at the Wishing 
Well; and sings her “‘ wish ” that the one she loves will find her: 


Snow White decides that the dwarfs must wash before they 
have their supper 


The echoes answer her, and, lo, and behold, the handsome 
Prince having wandered along at that precise moment, sings 
One Song. 

_ Whistle While You Work will probably be the hit number. It 
is sung by Snow White while, helped by birds and animals, she 
tidies up the Dwarfs’ House, not before it wanted it. The orches 
tration is extremely clever, as indeed it is throughout. 


Dwarfs’ Yodel Song ; Some Day my Prince will come. 
H.M.V. BD516. 

The Dwarfs, having decided to allow Snow White to stay, in 
spite of Grumpy, sing their yodel song to their own accompani- 
ment. The virtuoso on the drum is Dopey, the smallest Dwarf. 
The reverse side gives Snow White’s contribution to the enter- 
tainment in response to a request “‘ Now you do sumph’n.” The 
Dwarfs, being set on a story “ about Love,” she tells them about 
herself and the handsome Prince who will surely find her again 
** some day.” 

In writing these notes, having already seen the film, it has 
been difficult to keep to the records and not enthuse on the detail 
of the “ colour feature.” Still, if you see the film, you will want 
these records, which, though they may lack some of the balance 
of studio recording, more than make up for any slight deficiency 
in this respect by being the “ real thing.” 

V. S. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


Like many other records with a similar theme H.M.V. C2996 
chiefly epitomises tunes from the pen of Johann Strauss. The 
Radetzky March, Annen Polka, Roses of the South, that evergreen 
Perpetuum Mobile are someof the tunes which help form the make-up 
o! Happy Vienna. The Viennese Waltz Orchestra play it in 
a style which well befits this title ; blithe, gay and with appro- 
priate tone colour. The arrangement is by G. Walters. In direct 
contrast to this, but not less interesting are two musical drama- 
tisations by Lew White, of The Bells of St. Mary’s and The Rosary. 
They are admirably presented (especially the former) by an 
unnamed chorus, organist, violinist and harpist (H.M.V. C2997). 

Judging purely by the titles The Happy Mountaineers and 
Memories of the Alps I anticipated a jolly first record from Rae 
Jenkins’ Cosmopolitans. Actually, H.M.V. BD524 is a dis- 
appointment ; it lacks the life and spirit which one normally 
associates with Tyrolean music. The children will be especially 
interested in a record (H.M.V. BD529) by Anton and the Para- 
mount Theatre Orchestra and Al Bollington of Shirley Temple 
Memories. Their chief interest will centre round the vocal im- 
pressions of Miss Temple by Baby Terry. Baby Take a Bow, 
Polly Wolly Doodle, The Simple Things in Life, Animal Crackers, 
Codfish Ball, When I Grow Up, Curly Top and Good Ship Lollipop 
are the songs included. 

Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs has already been 
acclaimed by many branches of commerce and I expect we shall 
be inundated with records from the musical score. In addition 
to the H.M.V. discs (the only ones which contain dubbings from 
the actual sound track of, the film) noted elsewhere, Reginald 
Foort has recorded a selection on H.M.V. BD532 ; then there 
are selections by a Chorus and Orchestra under the direction 
of Jay Wilbur (Rex 9257), by Philip Green and his Orchestra 
solo vocalists and a chorus on Parlophone F1056, and by The 
Jackdaws (assisted by trombone player Miff Ferrie) on Parlo- 
reg: F1055. My personal preference from this group is the latter 

isc. 

Frank Carle, playing a selection from the film Rosalie, on 
Decca K875, takes one side in almost rigid fox-trot tempo and 
attempts to allay the monotony of two twelve-inch sides of 
straight piano solo by increasing the other side to quick-step 
tempo. He only partly succeeds, but not to the same extent as 
Jay Wilbur who adds No. R12 of his Melodies of the Month 
repertoire on Rex 9251. Then comes three more records in 
popular vein; Decca F6625 with Donald Thorne playing 
The Hit Parade No. 5, that other exponent of the cinema organ, 
Reginald Dixon who plays Dixon Hits No. 19 on Rex 9242, and 
on 9236, Primo Scala’s Accordion Band still giving good value 
for money with No. 17 of the Six Hits of the Day series. Scala is 
also responsible for a selection from Double or Nothing, which is 
backed with an arrangement of On the Bridge of Sighs, on Rex 9250. 

That effective harmonica player, Ronald Chesney is assisted 
by a sma]l orchestra in two more film selections—Damsel in Distress 
and Varsity Show, on Rex 9241, which I consider his best disc 
to date. Elsie Carlisle revives some old memories ; My Heart 
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Stood Still and Just One More Chance, are especially welcome, in 
the Elsie Carlisle Medley No. 2, on H.M.V. BD525. 

Under the title of Ice Rink Selection Debroy Somers’ Band 
have grouped together a number of well-known waltzes, such as 
The Skaters, Wine, Women and Song, Artists’ Life, Nights of Gladness, 
Espana, etc. Here is a variety of a type and tempo that is sure 
to please many (Columbia FB1907). 

I must leave you to make your own choice of two records by 
Louis Levy and his Gaumont British Symphony. Both the 
titles are of new films. On H.M.V. BD526 they play a selec- 
tion from Sailing Along and on Columbia FB1g08 they wield 
their bows just as effectively in a selection from Rosalie. 
Eve Becke and Gerry Fitzgerald are the vocalists. Your 
preference for the score will decide the choice, for the arrange- 
ment and style are similar. There is still another choice, however, 
so far as Sailing Along is concerned, but the selection on Parlophone 
F1076 is mainly for lovers of the piano. Patricia Rossborough 
plays this and another selection from Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, with her accustomed fluency. 

Filmland is also represented on Columbia FB1g12 whereon 
Pembroke Davenport has recorded a selection on the piano of 
his own music from the score of Sweet Devil. Here the pyrotechnics 
are subdued in favour of more tasteful interpretation. On Parlo- 
phone F1071 rhythmic interpretation is the salient feature. This 
disc is by piano duettists Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, who 
play No. 9 of the Tin Pan Alley Medleys. 

Henry Croudson gives his impressions of the Rosalie score, 
as usual, on a cinema organ. Both this selection and the one 
from the Big Broadcast of 1938 on Regal-Zonophone MR2704 
is played more with regard to tone colour rather than tonal effect. 
Lastly, there is a medley entitled Waltz Time, played by Mario 
(Harp) Lorenzi and his Orchestra. The harp-playing by 
Lorenzi is the feature of this record (Columbia FB1916). 


Vocalists 


The feature of this section is a record by Connie Boswell. 
On Brunswick 02566 she sings M’appari tutt’ amor (Ah! so pure), 
from Flotow’s ‘‘ Marta”. She is accompanied by Bob Crosby’s 
Bob Cats. Treated as opera it is just a huge joke of doubtful 
taste and treated as a modern jazz paraphrase of an operatic 
aria it also seems futile—to me at any rate. Miss Boswell and her 
accompanists are much happier and more’ understandable in 
Home on the Range on the reverse ; of its type this is admirable. 
Honours are shared equally between the singer and the Bob Cats. 

Gracie Fields sings the popular Rosalie and a newer tune, 
London is Saying Goodnight on Rex 9255. Just fair is my rating of 
this and Brunswick 02567 whereon Dorothy Lamour sings 
True Confession and The Moon of. Manakoora. Kate Smith is more 
energetic than either of the above ladies in When the Moon comes 
over the Mountains and There’s a Gold Mine in the Sky. In the former 
a vocal combination lends valuable assistance (H.M.V. BD522). 

About on a par with the Gracie Fields version of Rosalie though 
entirely different in style of delivery is the version by Vera Lynn 
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on Decca F6617. On the reverse of this she sings With You. Playing 
her own piano accompaniment Peggy Cochrane sings A Foggy 
Day and The Moon Got in My Eyes. I prefer her playing to her 
vocal efforts (Decca F6624). 

Now two newcomers to the H.M.V. lists : first, Betty Driver, 
whose version of With You is not nearly so effortless as that of 
Vera Lynn ; this she couples with I’m Getting Sentimental Over 
You, in which she tamely emulates’some Gracie Fields mannerisms. 
The second newcomer is Niela Goodelle, she sings much more 
easily and more stylishly. The titles are Thanks for the Memory 
and, coupled together on the reverse of H.M.V. BD528, Comin’ 
Through the Rye and John Peel. Hear these. 

Another singer new to records is Paulo (The Singing Clown). 
Tears in My Heart and Outside an old Stage Door mark his début 
on H.M.V. BD531. Both are of the sentimental type and Paulo 
has the good sense not to emphasise the sentiment too much. 
His voice is rich but not powerful and his diction is excellent. 
There is a marked contrast in Ord Hamilton’s record of Outside 
an old Stage Door. His treatment of this, and Just Remember, on 
Decca F6627 is effective though in a totally different way. His 
singing is more monological in style. There is no doubt, however, 
about the robustness of Ralph Silvester, who sings Outside an 
old Stage Door, on Rex 9249. The coupling here is So Many 
Memories, a tune of higher quality. 

The Street Singer is more volatile by comparison in Water- 
lilies in the Moonlight and though Little Drummer Boy on the back of 
Decca F6611 is just as pleasantly sung, it seems hardly a fitting 
song for Tracy to sing. Allan Jones’ second record for H.M.V. 
shows some improvement ; his diction is still doubtful, but in 
Cosi Cosa one subconsciously ignores the fault, because of the 
infectiousness of the tune, and Jones’ spirited delivery. The 
coupling to this record (B8724) is The One I Love. 

Dan Donovan is effective in two songs with a native flavour 
on H.M.V. BD517 ; All the Way from Ireland is the first title and 
the other, My Irish Song is from the film “ Let’s Make a Night of 
It.” However, he has nothing in hand over Turner Layton, 
singing a song for the children—Night Nursery—and The Village 
that Nobody Knows (Columbia FBig1o). I much prefer to hear 
Layton in this type of song rather than singing the popular 
tunes of the moment. 

Now for a change, two contrasting records from singers of the 
opposite sex: first, Polly Ward, who rises above the mediocre 
in The Still of the Night and Just Remember, on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2703 and secondly, two lively numbers by Tessie O’Shea— 
I’m Ready, I’m Willing and I Know that Sailors Do Care. There’s 
pep and personality here on Parlophone F1079. 

The Baldauf Brothers give an excellent account of them- 
selves in the Gailthaler March; both this, and the yodelling 
song, In the Ziller Valley on the back of H.M.V. BDs501 are sung 
in German. Note this record particularly, and note also H.M.V. 
BD520, on which The Three Musketeers sing Just a Greenhorn 
and The Lonesome Trail Ain’t Lonesome Any More, and Brunswick 
02571 containing Chinatown my Chinatown and Sweet Georgia Brown, 
sung by that polished vocal combination The Foursome. 
As before, the novelty accompaniment provides fully fifty per 
cent of the entertainment. Those instrumental mimics, The 
Four Aces, clever as they are, sound quite tame by comparison 
in Bei mir bist du schéen and Linger Longer Island, on Rex 9240. 


Humour, Hill Billies and Yodellers 


Hearty Max Miller sings Winnie the Whistler and Doh-Rae-Me 
in his usual robust manner and, as you may expect, the whistling 
and the tonic-sol-fa bars are beautifully timed to give your mind 
a chance. Some suggestions are, and some are not. Incidentally 
both these are his own compositions (H.M.V. BD533). For sheer 
ebullience Miller has serious rivals in Ethel Revnell and Grace 
West ; hear their vigorous rendering of Hi-de-Ho and then 
turn H.M.V. BD521 and hear them in a more subdued but just 
as amusing number, Jn the Days of the Bustle. Two new animal 
imitators, Roy and Alf, present their act through the medium 
of two songs—The Old Cow says “* Moo” and Gooseberry Farm— 
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on Regal-Zonophone MR2702. In effect The Old Sow up to date. 

Big Bill Campbell and His Hill Billy Band (Columbia 
FB1gog) are limited in entertainment possibilities by the choice 
of numbers ; Moonlight Valley is quite tame and though My Wagon, 
My Horse and Me is livelier, it has not the atmosphere of some of 
their previous numbers. Memories of Home and Sweetheart of Red 
River Valley suffer for similar reasons, though the latter is charm- 
ingly sung. Jack Savage and his Cowboys have recorded 
these on Panachord 25962. 

The yodelling fraternity have arrived in full force this month. 
Harry Torrani sets the pace with Scottie the Yodeller and Nursery 
Rhyme Yodel, on Regal-Zonophone MR26g9, but neither he nor 
Jimmy Rodgers who sings Yodelling My Way Back Home and In 
the Hills of Tennessee, on Regal-Zonophone MR2700, can sur- 
pass the efforts of the Australian, Tex Morton. He sings Just 
Drifting Along and The Yodelling Bag Man on Columbia FB1918. 
The Torrani Nursery Rhyme Yodel is especially suitable for 
the children. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


That live combination The B.B.C. Variety Orchestra have 
at last committed their talents to wax. In Lulworth Cove, a piece 
by conductor Charles Shadwell, and more especially in Seville 
on the reverse of H.M.V. BD523, there is a happy alliance (the 
most effective I have heard) of the orchestra and the B.B.C. 
Theatre Organ. Reginald Foort presides at the console. 
Throughout, the playing is alert and the attack is uniform and 
precise. A record to hear and to buy. Not less entertaining 
though for more pensive moods are the waltzes The Sleeping 
Beauty and Candide, which Dinicu and his Orchestra play on 
Columbia DB1753. These have more body than Liebeslieder and 
that evergreen from the late Mr. Sidney Baynes’ pen—Destiny. 
The Orchestra Mascotte play these in a rather tinkling style, 
on Parlophone R2502. 

A snip which must not be overlooked by lovers of operatic airs 
is a competent selection from La Traviata, played by the 
Belgrave Symphony Orchestra on Rex 9256. Moorish March 
and Valentina, on Rex 9243, are also well worth enquiring further 
about. Emil Roosz and his Orchestra are the players. 
Supper in Vienna is not, as you may think, a mélange of gay waltzes, 
it is just a string of famous melodies by Suppé welded together 
neatly by Eugen Wolff and his Orchestra (Parlophone 
R2501). 

Johann Strauss and his Viennese Orchestra (Parlophone 
F1073) play the Radetzky March and a gallop, Clear the Course, 
with much enthusiasm, though with not quite the same thorough 
understanding which the Grand Symphony Orchestra reveal 
in The Dancer Fanny Elssler Overture, on Parlophone R2500. 
Here the tone and colour is more rich too. 

I thought the two tangos, Who Knows and My Blonde Dream, 
by Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra (Parlophone 
R2503), somewhat lacking in rhythmic content, though they are 
well played otherwise. The old, old, favourites Rendezvous and 
Stephanie Gavotte are revived by. the International Novelty 
For the uncritical 
only. 

Hitherto Midnight in Mayfair has been regarded principally 
as a vehicle for the piano soloist ; Mario de Pietro and his 
Estudiantina debunk that idea most effectively on Parlophone 
F1078, and on the reverse de Pietro carries on the good work by 
an amazing display of dexterity in Temptation Rag. ‘That other 
virtuoso, Larry Adler, adds more laurels to his crown by his 
brilliant playing of the harmonica in Ellington’s Creole Love Call 
and Stormy Weather, on Columbia FBig11. 

The first record I have heard of the Hammond electric organ 
is Panachord 25961, Nola and The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 
are the pieces chosen by Eddie Dunstedter to demonstrate its 
possibilities. In both the tone seems hard by comparison with 
either a cinema organ or a grand organ. 

Another batch of Bosworth records have arrived. These are 
10 in. double sided discs, costing 2s. 6d. each. All are of the 
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light orchestral type and many of them are especially suitable 
to provide incidental music to amateur shows either on film or 
stage. My selections (from the entertainment point of view) of 
the fourteen new discs, are Master Melodies played by the Regent 
Classic Orchestra (BO1028) ; Melodie Solennelle and Sailor’s 


Patrol, played by the West End Cele- 
brity Orchestra (BC1029); Edelweiss 
(Overture) and Toy Town Tattoo, by the 
Louis Voss Grand Orchestra 
(BC1022) ; and Merry Nigger and Life’s 
Laughter (Overture) also by the Voss 
combination on BC1024. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combina- 
tions 

Jack Harris and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V.) make a grand show with 
Snake Charmer, not the least interesting 
feature being the vocal by Dinah Miller. 
In The Gypsy in my Soul on the reverse 
of BD5345 she takes fully sixty per cent. 
of the credit. The record is decidedly 
superior to BD5346, on which the band 
play Little Drummer Boy and In My Little 
Red Book. Sam Browne is the vocalist 
in these. 

jack Wilson and his Versatile 
Five (Parlophone) do not reveal very 
much versatility in either Sweet Hawaii 
or Sweet Genevieve, on F1063. Just passa- 
ble, too, is my verdict about The Pretty 
Little Patchwork Quilt. Too Lovely to be 
True, on the back of F1062 is probably 
their best played number. Like 
“ Hawaii” this has no vocal; Sam 
Browne is the unnamed singer in the 
other titles. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). 
The best performance by this band this 
month is on Rex 9246. 
the Night takes precedence over Rosalie 
on the reverse by virtue of the better 
quality of both tune and arrangement. 
On 9247, they play The Lonesome Trail 
Ain’t Lonesome Any More, the vocal in 
which is sung to an age-old formula. 
Many dialects are introduced here. The 
Girl in the Alice Blue Gown is in absolute 
contrast ; sweet and neat. 

Jack White and his Collegians 
(Parlophone) also introduce The Lonesome 
Trail Ain’t Lonesome Any More ; they are 
just as effusive but the vocal here is one 
of the record’s good points. Trusting 
My Luck is notable for the solid rhythm 
rather than for originality of arrange- 
ment. It is well played nevertheless 
(F1o81). On Fio61 they are in a more 
restrained mood ; the tunes—Jn My 
Little Red Book and Two Dreams Got 
Together—call for quieter treatment, but 
these boys still keep them interesting. 

Freddie Rich and his Orchestra 
(Decca) have a trio of records to their 
name ; all the tunes are from the score 
of “ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ”’: 
Heigh-ho and Someday my Prince will Come 
are on F6629 ; One Song and With a 
Smile and a Song are on F660 ; and on 
F6628 there are Whistle While you Work 
and I’m Wishing. All are danceable ; 


In the Still of 
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STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom 
Melody (Rex). Jt’s the Natural Thing 
to Do (Quick-Step) and Roses in 
December (Slow Fox-Trot) 9253. The 
Waltz Lives On (Waltz) and So Many 
Memories (Slow Fox-Trot) 9254. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). Some- 
thing to Sing About (Quick-Step) and 
Some Day My Prince will Come (Waltz) 
F1064. Parana (Tango) and Jealousy 
(Tango) F1066. I'd Love to Fall 
Asleep, I Left My Sugar, When Day is 
Done (Slow Fox-Trot medley) and 
If You Were the Only Girl, Let the Great 
Big World Keep Turning and Lonesome 
and Sorry (Slow Fox-Trot medley) 
F1065. 

Billy Thorburn Piano Solo (Par- 
lophone). You’re a Sweetheart, In My 
Little Red Book and This Ripple had 
Rhythm (Fox-Trot medley), and Don’t 
Ever Change, Two Dreams Got Together 
and You took the Words Right out of my 
Heart (Slow Fox-Trot medley) F1068. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
Zonophone). All by Yourself, Horsey 
Keep Your Tail Up, Poor Little Angeline 
(Palais Glide medley) and ohn 
Brown’s Body, Little Brown Jug, Clem- 
entine, Franky and Fohnnie, There’s a 
Tavern and John Peel (Palais Glide 
medley) MR2706. Some day my Prince 
will Come (Waltz) and On the Sunny 
Side of the Rockies (Waltz) MR2717. 
London is Saying Good-night (Slow 
Fox-Trot) and Something to Sing About 
(Quick-Step) MR2718. 

Howard Jacobs and his Orch. 
(Columbia). J Hit a New High (Quick- 
Step) and Thanks for the Memory 
(Slow Fox-Trot) FB1914. 

Josephine Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra (Decca). The 
Girl in the Alice Blue Gown (Waltz) and 
Me and My Girl (Quick-Step) F6620. 
It’s the Natural Thing to Do (Quick- 
Step) and Don’t Ever Change (Slow 
Fox-Trot) F6610. 

Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
Just Remember (Quick-Step) and 
You’re a Sweetheart (Slow Fox-Trot) 
BD5343. Two Dreams Got Together 
(Slow Fox-Trot) and Dearest Love 
(Waltz) BD5344. 

Special Tap Dance Practise Record. 

Henry Jacques and his Or- 
chestra (supervised by Victor 
Leopold (H.M.V.) Bye Bye Blues 
(Fast Tempo) and Good Bye Blues 
(Slow Tempo) BD5350. 
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the arrangements are full and the playing is solid and rhyth- 
Note these records. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). 
Myself and I the Gonella boys are most interesting, and, so far 
as arrangement and interpretation go, they at least are the 


In Me, 


qual of the Elrick combination (noted 
later). 1 prefer the latter’s vocal. 
Bogey Bogey on the reverse of F1059, is a 
hot quick-step of the sort that Gonella 
revels in. On F1058 Stella Moya in- 
troduces Let us be Sweethearts over again 
quite charmingly, this is followed im- 
mediately by a hot version by the band 
with Gonella as vocalist. From the 
‘“* sublime to the gor blimey ”’ as it were. 
The coupling is The Gipsy in My Soul, 
which undoubtedly turns the balance in 
favour of this record. 

Will Osborne and his Orchestra 
(Panachord) impart both admirable tone, 
colour and body to In the Still of the 
Night and that inevitable coupling 
Rosalie on 25964; their style, too, in 
Have You Got any Castles Baby, on 25963, 
is well above the mediocre. The other 
number on this record is Moonlight on 
the Campus, the high light of which is the 
vocal. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone) treat Me, Myself and I in 
a similar style to those of Elrick and 
Gonella. This version has the advantage 
of depth and body. The coupling is 
a You're a Sweetheart in which a banjo 
and the whole band, as vocalists, take 
effective part. The other Roy disc is of 
two numbers from ‘Snow White,” 
namely Whistle While You Work and 
With a Smile and a Song. The number 
is F1054. Do not leave this out of your 
calculations when seeking danceable 
records from the film. 


Dance Bands’ Singles 

Phil Green and his Swing on 
Strings play Who Knows and True Con- 
fession on Parlophone F1072. This type 
of combination—no brass and no saxo- 
phone sections—always intrigues me, 
and the Green boys are no exception. 
They have ideas and execute them 
cleanly and musically. So have Fats 
Waller and his Rhythm but there’s 
always a “ fly in the ointment ” some- 
where in their records. And nearly 
always it is Waller’s scat vocals. 
Neglected and Why do Hawaiians sing Aloha 
on H.M.V. BD5342 are two more cases 
in point. 

Whistle while you Work may be good 
advice, but as played by Shep Fields 
and his Ri Rhythm Orchestra 
on Regal-Zonophone MR2708, it does 
not sound too convincing. With a Smile 
and Song played almost to the same 
formula is on the reverse. 

Billy Ternant and his Sweet 
Rhythm Orchestra introduce their first 
recording for H.M.V. with Who Knows 
and Too lovely to be true. Asweet €nsem- 
ble who know where to draw the line 


H.M.V. 5341.) 
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The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro have close com- 
petitors in Don Pancho Y Su Quinteto Tipico Argentino. 
The former play Condena and Viejos Tiempos and the latter play 
Los Tiempos Cambian and El Choclo. The respective numbers 
are Parlophone OT161 and OT162. Actually there is little 
difference in the interpretations of these tangos, though both 
records are spoiled by “‘ edgy ” recording ; the bass content is 
too low. For this reason I prefer the Oscar Joost Tango Orch- 
estra playing Black Orchids and a Spanish March, A Ball in 
Madeira on Decca F6623. 

Henry Hall and his Orchestra break new ground with a 
rousing arrangement of the Double Eagle march and another 
show piece of entirely different character, Church Mouse on the Spree. 
You'll like the “ Eagle,’ but the “‘ Mouse ” is problematical. 
(Columbia FB1913). 

George Elrick and his Music Makers play So tired and a 
comedy number Me, Myself and I, which is notable for Elrick’s 
vocal, and he does not get so near the knuckle as in one of his 
titles last month. Columbia FB1917 is worth noting. And if 
you enjoy comedy numbers hear, too, those funsters Sid Seymour 
and his Mad Hatters playing Chinese Laundry Blues and Willie 
the Weeper on Regal-Zonophone MR2707. 

Comedy, too, is the essence of The Murder of 7. B. Markham, as 
played by Johnny Mercer and his Orchestra, it is neatly allied 
with some slick instrumental work. Last Night on the Back Porch 
is the coupling to Vocalion 577. Mercer and Six Hits and a 
Miss are the vocalists who contribute largely to the success of 
this record. It is not often the Casa Loma Orchestra come my 
way ; more’s the pity because they would undoubtedly relieve 
the monotony of hearing many mediocre records. Hear their 
arrangement and playing of You took the words right out of my heart 
and The Waltz lives on on Decca F6621, and then compare them 
with two polished performances of a different nature ; namely, 
Bugle Call Rag and Vieni, Vieni by Horace Heidt and his Briga- 
diers. The latter is the best I have heard since the Vallee- 
Gibbons record for Columbia (Vocalion 575). 


Lew Stone and his Band are again handicapped by choice 


of material ; neither The Girl in the Alice Blue Gown nor Little 
Drummer Boy (Decca F6607) provide much scope. Al Bowlly 
is the vocalist in both these and in both numbers on Decca F6605. 
Here he assists Maurice Winnick and his Sweet Music in 
Rosalie and In the Still of the Night. 

Mal Mallet and his Orchestra are quietly competent in 
True Confession which they couple with a vigorous and not 
entirely unoriginal version of The Life of the Party on Panachord 
25965. It seems likely that we shall soon be hearing London is 
Saying Good-night as the signing-off tune to many a radio pro- 
gramme ere long. Billy Thorburn and his Music provide a 
suitable arrangement for this purpose on Parlophone F1060 ; 
this is backed with a neatly subdued version of the Lambeth Walk. 

Freddy Gardner and his Swing Orchestra keep things 
bright and fresh in J double dare you and maintain a comparatively 
high standard in Have you got any Castles, Baby? on the reverse of 
Rex 9252. They are hardly so original, however, as Ray Ventura 
and his Collegians, playing Mama, I wanna make Rhythm and 
Melody in Brown on Columbia FB1915. 

It seems that the Shep Fields idiom is catching. More than 
once during the past two or three months I have heard other 
bands emulating it. Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots open up 
with similar effects in Stardust but they have the sense not to 
repeat the dose in a snappy arrangement of Bugle Call Rag. This is 
a good effort. (Parlophone F1077). So, too, in a melodic manner, 
is the Little Drummer Boy of Jay Wilbur and his Band. This is 
on Rex 9248, on the reverse of which is a sweet arrangement of 
Once in a while. 


Late Arrivals 
For once in a while Leslie Hutchinson does not come up to 


expectations ; in both So Many Memories and Outside an Old 
Stage Door (Parlophone F1069) he adopts a much too affected 
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style. His solo work on the piano is also raggy. He regains some 
of his poise in Two Dreams Got Together and Souvenir of Love, on 
F1070, buteven these are not the “ Hutch” we usually hear. 
Two novelties by Quentin Maclean show a fine restraint in 
the use of the many amenities of the cinema organ. They are 
Babbling and China Doll Parade, Columbia FB1921. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans play You're 
a Sweetheart and Tears in My Heart, with their accustomed polish 
and sangfroid on Columbia F B1923, and on FB1922 they play 
two three-four numbers from Noel Coward’s “ Operette,” 
Dearest Love and Where are the Songs we Sung, are the titles. Tears 
in My Heart is also recorded by Joe Loss and his Band in com- 
pany with Good-night, Sweet Dreams, Good-night, on Regal-Zonophone 
MRa2716. This a good second to the Columbia. On MR2715 
Loss divulges what is in his Little Red Book. It is circumspect and 
nicely presented, but hardly so interesting as the sequel, With 
You, on the reverse. 

Two more numbers from the “ Snow White ”’ film, this time 
by Wally Bishop and his Orchestra, on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2721. One Song is rather a dreary affair, but quite the reverse 
is the case with Heigh-ho. Other titles by the same band are 
Sweet Someone and In Old Chicago. These are on MR2720, which 
is worth hearing, if only for the “‘ Chicago ”’ tune. 

In My Little Red Book is also one of the two tunes played by 
Mantovani and his Orchestra on Columbia FB1925. The 
surprise in this version is provided by that man Al Bowlly, 
who takes the vocal. He seems to be in great demand these days. 
The coupling is Something to Sing About. A pretty good number, 
nicely played and sung, though hardly more so than London is 
Saying Good-night and Moon of Manakoora, played by Harry Leader 
and his Band on Columbia FB1927. Abe Lyman and his 
Orchestra are much coarser grained by comparison in Smoke 
from a Chimney and Two Dreams Got Together, on Regal-Zonophone 
MRe2719. The Moon of Manakoora which, by the way, is from 
the film, “‘ Hurricane,” is treated in even more languorous style 
by the Coral Islanders on Regal-Zonophone MR2713. On 
the reverse is another tune with a similar setting, Farewell 
Hawaii. 

Have You ever Heard this One is another bright question and 
answer song sung by George Formby. This time he 
supplies the answers, some are fruity and others are—vwell, 
hear Regal-Zonophone MR2709 and judge for yourself. 
The coupling is Wunga Bunga Boo. Another record to note 
(if ‘neither the Richardson’ nor Sarony records of The Old 
Sow is not already in your collection) is Regal-Zonophone 
MRg2710, Frank Hough is the singer who couples it with a 
monologue The Old Boxer and a vocal paraphase of Annie Laurie 
on the reverse side. The Hill Billies are particularly cheering 
in She’s the Daughter of the Old Grey Mare, though the atmosphere 
of On the Sunny Side of the Rockies is not very inviting. Nor can 
Ronnie Munro and his Orchestra improve on it very much on 
H.M.V. BD5349, which also contains a natty version of Sweet 
Genevieve. The band best show their capabilities and ideas in the 
two old-timers, Margie and Farewell Blues, on BD5351. Hear these. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra have also chosen the same Noel 
Coward tunes, Where are the Songs We Sung and Dearest Love. 
By comparison with the Gibbons disc of these the Fox arrange- 
ments are more full and rather too weighty ; otherwise, they 
are equally well conceived and played (H.M.V. BD53309). 
Dearest Love is presented in an entirely different setting to either 
of the previously mentioned records by Leslie Jeffries and 
his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD534. Here, the arrangement is 
especially appropriate as salon or café music. Light and more 
varied in texture. A number from “ Countess Maritza,” namely, 
Hey Gipsy, Play Gipsy, is the more tuneful of the two on this disc. 

The London Piano Accordion Band close these notes with 
the Donkey’s Serenade and Tears in My Heart (Regal-Zonophone 
MR2714) ; The Lonesome Trail Ain’t Lonesome Any More and a tune 
with a problematical title, [f the Old River Thames were the Danube 
(MR2705). All are well up to their usual standard. But that 
last title has set me wondering . 

BouHEMIAN. 
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Chick Webb and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
***®Dipsy doodle (The) (Clinton) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (62887) 
@#** Midnite in Harlem (Clinton) (62890) 
(Brunswick 02569—3s.) 


The regular combination as given in 
Tue GRAMOPHONE for March, 1938, p. 441, 
except Garvin Bushell has now perman- 
ently replaced Haughton as 1st alto. 


*#(Oh Yes) Take Another Guess (Sherman, 
Newman, Mencher) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) (61527) 

Chick Webb and His Little Chicks 
(Am.N) 
** Sweet Sue (Young, Harris) (62737) 
(Brunswick 02576—3s.) 
62737—Webb (ds) with Chauncey 
Haughton (c/); Wayman Carver (fl) ; 
Tom Fulford (~) ; Beverly Peer (ds) 


To enable you to appreciate to the full 
whatever merit there may be in Midnite in 
Harlem, 1 should explain that it is supposed 
to be a descriptive piece, and the original 
title was Midnite in a madhouse. 

The name was changed over here at the 
request of the B.B.C. The official reason 
given (and you can take it as being the true 
one this time, and no bunk to cover up an 
ulterior motive) is that it is the policy of 
the Corporation not to risk giving pain to 
anybody by even indirect reference to 
physical deformities or infirmities. In the 
face of such a sentiment I have only two 
things to say. The first is that, laudable as 
this policy may be, there is always the risk 
of carrying it to the point of absurdity, and 
I am not sure that it has not been done in 
this case. Secondly, if the B.B.C. believes 
people to be so terribly self-conscious and 
touchy as to think that everything mentioned 
must apply to themselves, it might have 
seen that a more suitable alternative title 
was chosen. Some of our more susceptible 
coloured friends may feel very hurt at the 
inference that Harlem is equivalent to a 
madhouse. 

To come back to the record, Midnite in 
a madhouse—beg pardon, in Harlem—is like 
so many of Clinton’s other compositions. 
Fundamentally synthetic, it is nevertheless 
good commercial material in as much as 
it reflects the Trend of The Moment, and 
has an easily appreciated melodic content. 
Chick Webb treats it at least as seriously as 
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it deserves, and if the soloists prefer to 
look at it more as an excuse for a good flare 
up, the ensemble digs in for a workman- 
like job which presents all the ability for 
which this band as a whole has become 
famous. 

As a tune, about the only real difference 
between Midnite in Harlem and Dipsy doodle 
is that the former is a “ hot ” arrangement, 
whereas the latter is a so-called swing 
commercial song. Taking it at rather more 
than its face value (the lyric is really most 
awful tripe), Mr. Webb and his lads proceed 
to really swing it (split infinitive, but who 
cares ?), the swing urge reaching a really 
inspiring stage behind Ella Fitzgerald’s 
irresistible (in spite of the words) vocal. 
The best of the band’s three sides is, however, 
Take another guess, if only because while it 
may be only just another of the brighter 
“ commercial ”’ tunes, it is the best compo- 
sition—a_ straightforward honest-to-good- 
ness number which makes no attempt to 
be more than what it is. 

The Little Chicks continue to disappoint. 
Sweet Sue is taken at a breakneck speed, and 
the flute and clarinet duets continue to be 
corny. Still, the writing is more interesting 
and there is more style in the playing than 
in their last records, J ain’t got nobody and 
In a little Spanish town (Brunswick 02546). 


The Foursome (Am.) 
****Chinatown, my Chinatown (Jerome, 


Schwartz) (DLA1082) 


* ##** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, 


Casey) (DLA1080). 
(Brunswick 02571—3s.) 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
March, 1938, p. 441. 

The pigeon loft continues to coo de- 
liciously. Both sides at least equal the 
Foursome’s previous efforts—and none the 
less so because of Perry Botkin’s swell 
guitar again. 


Dorsey Brothers Orchestra (Am.) 

*@* Dinah (Lewis, Young, Akst) (v by 
Bob Crosby) (39241) 

**#]’m getting es i over you (Washing- 
ton, Baffman) (v by Bob Crosby 
(38304) 

(Brunswick 02573—3s.) 

J. Dorsey (alto, cl) ; T. Dorsey (tmb) ; 
with Jack Stacey, “Skeets ’? Herfurt 
(tens); Geo. Thow (imp); Joe Yukl, 
Bob Burns, Don Mattison (émbs) ; 


Bob Van Eps (/); Roc Hillman (g) ; 
Jim Taft (b) ; Ray McKinley (d:.). 


Both sides were recorded anything over 
two years ago, and one looks back to 
remember that in those days Bob Crosby 
had not reached the eminent position of 
being the director of one of the three or 
four best white swing bands in existence. 
He was struggling for recognition as a 
singer, and it is a not uninteresting side 
light on the record to remark on his similarity 
to his elder brother Bing. They both have 
much the same quality of voice. 

In those days, too, Tom Dorsey had not 
made I’m getting sentimental into an inter- 
nationally known melody. In fact, this was 
probably his first record of the tune, but he 
played it then with the same technique 
and beauty of tone as he does now. 

My choice, however, goes to Dinah. The 
good arrangement is played with all the 
skill which the combined Dorseys’ band 
had before the brothers split to achieve 
equal success with separate orchestras. 


Edgar Hayes and His Orch. (Am.N) 
*** Barbary coast blues (S. Williams) (v by 
Earlene Howell) (63160) 
##* Qld King Cole (Film, “‘ Varsity Show ”’) 
(Whiting, Mercer) (v) (62676) 
(Brunswick 02574—3s.). 


The regular combination (see the 
GraAMoPHONE for September, 1937, p. 165) 
except David James replaces J. Britton 
on trombone. 


First side a new slow melody by Spencer 
Williams. Not Blues in the strict sense, but 
with a strong Blues flavour. Fascinating 
little theme in its rather wistful way. Feature 
of record is introduction of new singer, 
Earlene Howell. Seems young lady may 
be a budding Billie Holiday. Piano solo 
by Edgar, Hayes has elegance of taste and 
good grooming. Hampton disciple, Kenneth 
Clarke, has a short but effective vibraphone 
solo to add interest to last chorus by what 
has become a skilful, finished ensemble. 

After Barbary Coast’s suggestion of sincerity, 
Old King Cole, built of familiar three-minim 
riff, sounds just another typical hot film 
song. Still, the number is bright and the 
melody commercially attractive, and in 
this case has the benefit of good performance. 
Band swings comfortably, singing quite 
good, trumpet playing effective. But why 
the vocal growls ? 


~ Ae 
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Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am.N) 
**/J over come back to me (Romberg, 
Hammerstein) (v by Pha Terrell) 
(62872) 
*** Poor butterfly (Hubbell, Golden) (v by 
Pha Terrell) (62873) 
(Brunswick 02575—33.). 


Kirk directing J. Williams, Earl 
Miller (altos) ; R. Wilson, J. Harrington 
(tens); H. Lawson, Earl Thompson, 
Clarence Trice (imps) ; Theo Donnelly, 
Henry Wells (imbs) ; Mary L. Williams 
(p) ; Theo. Brinson (g) ; B. Collins (6) ; 
Ben Thigpen (ds). 

Anyone who likes sentimental melodies 
seems to be looked upon by the swing fans 
as being “‘ not quite one of us.” The reason 
is probably partly because any tendency to 
sentiment is considered by modern youth to 
be a sign of weakness, and partly because 
so many sentimental songs are such tripe. 

While I agree with the latter, I have no 
time for the former attitude. I am quite 
ready to confess that I have my sentimental 
moments and a warm spot for certain 
sentimental melodies. Poor butterfly is one 
of them. It has always been a favourite of 
mine, so much so that I do not take kindly 
to any attempts to play tricks with it. The 
tune is not only the sort of thing that 
shrieks for a simple treatment but is 
altogether too charming to need dressing 
up. 
PThis record has not gone so very well 
with me for two reasons. The first is that if 
Pha Terrell’s vocal, with which it opens, 
does not destroy the charm by stressing ad 
nauseam the sentimental aspect, it is still 
dull and effeminate. The second is that 
I find the brass effects in the last part 
just a little too extravagant for the type of 
melody. I would have liked the saxophones, 
and their treatment of the theme, to con- 
tinue, if not unrelieved, at least with the 
brass less prominent. However, all this is 
purely personal reaction, due to the fact 
that the tune is a favourite of mine, and I am 
not denying that while this is not a swing 
record (I cannot imagine the tune lending 
itself well to such treatment anyway), it 
shows much of that style, character and 
capability which have made Andy Kirk’s 
Clouds of Joy one of my pet bands. 

Generally speaking, I might say the same 
things about the coupling, especially as 
regards the vocal, and in this case they 
might reflect the general opinion more 
adequately because the tune, good as it is, 
has never meant so much to me, so I am in 
a better position to judge the performance 
as any one else might. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
** ike a ship at sea (Lunceford, Welcker) 
(v by Dan Grisom) (DLA1011) 
*** Margie (Davis, Conrad, Robinson) 
(v by Jonny Young) (63133) 
(Brunswick 02570—3s.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, 
Ted Buckner (altos) ; Joe Thomas, Dan 
Grissom (iens); Ed Tompkins, Sy 
Oliver, Paul Webster (impis); Elmer 
Crumbley, J. Young, Russell Boles 
(trmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (~); Al Norris 
(g); Mose Allen ()) ; J. Crawford (ds). 


This personnel is responsible also for 
Annie Laurie and ’Frisco fog, reviewed 
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February, p. 396, and not as then stated 
the personnel as given in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September, 1937. Apologies. 


Like a ship at sea is much the same type of 
number as erstwhile hit Stormy weather. It 
has the same atmosphere of suppressed 
emotion, and the sentiment is given full 
play in Lunceford’s colourful and technically 
highly efficient performance. 

Well, if you like that kind of thing you’ll 
probably enjoy the record, but my prefer- 
ence goes to the coupling. This slowish, 
but rhythmical version of a good old 
** evergreen ”’ finds the alto-sax which takes 
the first solo in a rather nostalgic mood, but 
the mood changes when we come to the 
vocal by Johnny Young, who will have to 
be noted as a singer with the right idea, and 
continues when subsequently the trombone 
takes the limelight. All round a pleasing 
performance, not the least effective part of 
which is a restraint which in no way destroys 
the atmosphere and does much to enhance 
the easy, unpretentious swing. 


Connie Boswell with Bob Crosby’s Bob 
Cats (Am). 
**Home on the range (Trad) (DLA1067) 
**4h! son pure (M’appari tutt amor) 
(Opera “ Martha‘’) (Flotow) (DLA1066) 
(Brunswick 02566—8s.). 


Acc. by Matty Matlock (cl) ; Eddie 
Miller (ten) ; “ Yank’? Lawson (tmp) ; 
Warren Smith (irmb) ; Bob Zurke (/) ; 
H. Lamare (zg) ; Bob Haggart (4) ; Ray 
Bauduc (ds). 


When that delightful South American 
coloratura soprano Josephine Tumminia 
tied up with Jimmy Dorsey’s Orchestra in 
The wren and Blue Danube (Brunswick 0137) 
the result was a success, partly because it 
was a novelty and partly because if the 
idea was not in the best of taste the execution 
certainly left nothing to be desired. 

But while such stunts may be entertaining 
the first time, they seldom bear repetition, 
even when they are so well carried out, and 
the fact that whatever her attractions in 
other spheres may be Connie Boswell is no 
Josephine Tumminia only adds to the 
cheapness of this attempt to jazz—beg 
pardon, swing—the classic air from Hotow’s 
** Martha.” In fact, for all that Mr.’Crosby’s 
Bob Cats perform in a manner that one would 
expect from such talent, this is a record for 
which there is little excuse and no reason. 
It merely shows the vulgar lengths to which 
some people will go to produce a catch penny 
for such of the public as may be ignorant 
enough of jazz and straight music to think 
it worth their time and money. 

And if Home on the range, which is treated 
in much the sanie manner, is less repre- 
hensible it is because the composition is 
by both tradition and merit less deserving 
of the respect which it doesn’t get. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
altosaxophone , m mellophone 
string bass IN negro artist(s) 
baritone sax p +. piano 
banjo ten ... tenor sax 
clarinet tmp ... trumpet 
drums trmb ... trombone 
flute | vuln ... violin 
guitar xyl ... xylophone 

v . vocal refrain 
Am ... American Artist(s) recorded in America 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings is 
given after the matrix number 
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Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*#**Royal Garden Blues (Williams) (61217) 
#8e* Squeeze me (Waller, Williams) 

(DLA 1020). 
(Decca F6622—2s.) 


****T’ve got a strange new rhythm in my heart 
(Film, “ Rosalie”) (Cole Porter) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (DLA1032) 
****Why should I care (Film, “ Rosalie”) 
(Cole Porter) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(DLA1033) 
(Decca F6634—2s.). 


1020—Crosby directing Joe Kearns, 
Matty Matlock (altos); Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (tens) ; Zeke Zarachy, Yank 
Lawson, Bill Butterfield (imps) ; Ward 
Silloway, Warren Smith (irmbs) ; Bob 
Zurke (~) ; Hilton “ Nappy ’? Lamare 
(g) ; Bob Haggart (+) ; R. Bauduc (ds). 


Note.—This personnel is responsible also 
for Little rock getaway and Vieni, vieni re 
viewed February on p. 396, and not as 
then stated the combination as given in 
THe GRAMOPHONE for December, 1937. 


That Mr. Crosby has managed to worm 
the same number of stars out of me for a 
couple of contemporary film songs as he has 
for his revivals of two avowedly jazz tunes 
which, on the face of things, may be accepted 
as more promising material for a swing band 
is, I think I may say, less a proof that I have 
gone scatty, and more a tribute to Cole 
Porter and the sagacious Bob. 

Cole Porter may be more of a production 
number than a swing tune writer, but his 
compositions in addition to being usually 
far ahead of the Tin-Pan Alley concoctions 
in the matters of style and melody (remember 
the music of “‘ Anything Goes ”’ ?), generally 
have that rhythmic touch for which one 
hopes from a coloured composer. 

But perhaps more to the point is the fact 
that Bob Crosby has the courage to treat 
these fundamentally “ popular” tunes in 
a swing manner. It is true that the general 
trend of.public taste, at any rate in America, 
is towards hotter music. They have been 
educated over there not only to accept it, 
but to like it ; but even so, there still seems 
to be an absurdly wide gulf between swing | 
and what some people still think is com- 
mercial, and I hand it to Bob Crosby for 
going the whole hog, refusing to compromise 
to even the slightest extent. He. swings 
these commercial tunes to the same extent 
as he does the admittedly swing tunes, and 
as by now most of you know, or should 
know, just how deliciously Bob Crosby can 
swing, and what a really grand band he 
has, I don’t think I need say any more. 


Louis Arms and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*#**7 double dare you (Shand, Eaton) (v) 
(DLA1136) 
*** 7 rue confession (from the Film) (Coslow, 
Hollander) v (DLA1137) 
(Decca F6619—2s.) 


Armstrong (imp and vocalist) with Ch. 
Holmes (altos); Bing Madison (ten) ; 
Higginbotham (im)) ; Luis Russell (/) ; 
Lee Blair (z) ; Geo. “ Pop ”’ Foster (4) ; 
Barbarin (ds). 


As far as Louis is concerned there is 
nothing fresh to be said. 

The general character of the record is, 
however, slightly different owing to the 
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smaller accompanying orchestra. They 
sound cleaner and the tone is sweeter. 
Bing Madison has a half chorus in the first 
title and seems to be doing his best to 
reproduce Hawkins’ exotic rhapsodising. 
It is rather a relief when the less efficient 
Charlie Holmes takes over in the second 
half. Higginbotham is featured in J double 
dare you. 

Quintet of the Hot Club of France 


##e Honeysuckle rose (Waller, Razaf) 
(DTB 3523) | 

##* Souvenirs (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(DTB 3527) 

(Decca F6639—2s.) 

The regular combination (see THE 


GRAMOPHONE for March 1938, p. 442). 


If only for the technique and ingenuity 
of wizard Reinhardt, I find Honeysuckle rose 
not only entertaining, but refreshing in spite 
of the countless records there have been by 
the Quintet over the last year or two. 

Sou:enirs has the added attraction of 
being a new and quite delightful little 
entr’acte sort of melody, which properly 
handled might well be built into a hit. 


DECCA 2nd JAM ALBUM 
(continued) 
Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 
***(No. 1) How could you ? (Dubin, 
Warren) (v) (20912) 
##*( No. 2) Can’t help lovin’ dat man (Kern, 
Hammerstein 2nd) (v) (21985) 
(Decca J8—2s. 6d.) 
20912—Wilson (pf) with J. Hodges 
(alto); H. Carney (bar); “Cooty ” 
Williams (imp); A. Reuss (g); J. 
Kirby (+) ; “ Cozy ”? Cole (ds). 
21925—Wilson (f) with P. Robinson 
(cl); V. Musso (ten) ; * Buck ” Clayton 
(mp) A. Reuss (zg); W. Paige (5); S. 


ds). 
nye (both titles) Billie Holiday. 


Teddy Wilson (Am.N.) Piano solos. 
***(No. 3) Between the devil and the deep 
blue sea (Koehler, Arlen) (22026) 
**(No. 4) Don’t blame me (Fields, McHugh) 
(22025) 
(Decca Jg—2s. 6d.) 
Stuff Smith and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**%(No.7) After you've gone (Creamer, 
Layton) (v) (18819) 
Willie Smith (The Lion) and His Cubs 


(Am.N.) 
*#*( No. 8) Achin’ hearted blues (C. Williams, 
Johnson, S. Williams) (v) (62595) 
‘Decca J11—2s. 6d.) 


188:19— S *? Smith (v/n and vocal) with 


Jonah Jones (tmp); J. Sherman Qi 
B, Bennett (g); M. Walker (+); Co 





62595—W. Smith () with P. Brown 
(alto) ; * Buster ”’ Bailey (cl) ; F. Newton 
(mp) | J. MeLin (2); J. Kirby (6) ; 
O’N. Spencer (ds and vocal). 

These six sides, with the eight reviewed 
last month, complete Decca’s ‘“ Second 
Album of Jam Music.” 

Anyone who has heard any of the more 
recent records by Teddy Wilson’s Orchestra 
will have a very good idea of what to expect 
from J8. Both sides are xe with that 
suave elegance which, as I have remarked 
previously, Wilson seems to have made his 
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trade mark, and if the result is more suited 
to the drawing-room than elsewhere it still 
has the appeal of charm and the cachet of 
style. With Kirby and his immaculate bass 
the Ellington contingent are the stars of 
How could you? Every note of Hodges’ alto- 
solo is a joy, and almost as much can be 
said for what is, I presume, Carney’s bari- 
tone, though it sounds very like a tenor. 
Clayton’s trumpet and Musso’s tenor are 
the high spots of the Jerome Kern Opus, 
which doesn’t gain anything from Roo’s 
rather naughty triplets. 

Toa great extent the same general — 
apply to Teddy Wilson’s solos on Jg. 

ustrate the technique of a virtuoso, A ss 
taste of an artist, but to what extent these 
purely technical devices can be said to have 
been used to portray the real spirit of jazz 
is something I leave for you to argue with 
yourself. Don’t blame me is “in rhythm” 
only to the extent that it is “in tempo,” 
and is more in the nature of a reverie. For 
this reason I prefer Between the devil. Not 
that it is a better record of its kind, but the 
kind appeals to me more. 

We come back, however, to jazz in the 
flesh (I nearly wrote in the raw) on J11. 
Stuff Smith is no more an idealist than he 
is a dreamer. To him jazz is just the joy of 
a glorious tear-up with nothing barred, so 
long as the rhythm keeps the old feet 
tapping. Played this way, the game may 
have its limitations if you want to get high- 
brow and talk about the value of jazz as 
an art form and all that sort of stuff, but 
it has its advantages as a restorative for 
tired limbs and jaded mentalities. Also it 
has the benefit of that little thing which 
means nothing to the crowd, but so much 
to those who respond to it, known briefly as 
swing. 

Willie Smith may also be said to provide 
the genuine article, though in his case it 
takes on this occasion the form of the Blues, 
that melancholy, nostalgic music which is 
the Daddy of all jazz and of which that 
most undeservedly unrecognised of all 
artists, the late Bessie Smith, was the 
Mammy. Funny how it seems to run in 
the blood of so many people called Smith. 


Benny Goodman Quartet with Ziggy 
Elman (Am. Mixed) 


**Bei Mir Bist du Schéen (Jacobs, 
Secunda, Cahn, Chaplin (v by 
Martha __ Tilton) (OA17754, 
OA17783). 

(H.M.V. B8725—3s.) 


Two sides of Bei Mir Bist du Schien by 
Benny Goodman .. . in a swing series. Why? 

For that matter, why one side? What 
can this tune have to do with swing music ? 

Nothing. It’s just a popular song of the 
moment. 

Nonsense. 
be swing. 

Fine. Swing music, hit song. Two birds 
with oné stone. Simple as ABC. Easy 
as making two and two into four. That’s 
it. Four will mean more on the balance 
sheet than two. Grand, we’ll do it. 


If Goodman does it, it must 





+ The discs may be obtained separately 
or the seven complete in album, price 
17s. 6d. 
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Yes, it would be grand if it could be 
worked like that, but yowr we nce there’s 
a snag in it. Goodman may equal two, so 
may the song in its right sphere, but you 
can no more add them together than you 
can mix water with oil. So the only thing 
left to do is to separate them again, and as 
two from two leaves nothing the answer is 
really no more than a nice big duck. 


Mind you, I am not denying that they 
have dressed the duck up most skilfully. 
In fact his adornment has been carried out 
with such a degree of technique that he 
looks more like a peacock. Outwardly 
every detail is complete. Mr. Elman has 
even taken care that his religion shall not 
be left out of the picture. 


Well, it’s all fine so long as you don’t 
know too much about birds. If you do, 
you are apt to realise all too quickly that 
for all the smart attire our peacock is, 
after all, only the ugly duckling. You see, 
fine feathers make fine birds only if they are 
on a well-shaped body, and Bei Mir Bist du 
Schéen isn’t the sort of body that swing 
feathers lie well on. 


The whole thing is nothing more than 
a very cleverly executed show-off. 


Larry Clinton and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Campbells are swinging (The) (Clinton 
(OA015841) 
*** Midnite in Harlem (Clinton) (AOo014692) 
(H.M.V. B8726—3s.) 


015841—Clinton directing F. Hereford, 
J. Sedola, Irving “ Babe’? Rusin, Sid 
Stoneberg (reeds); B. Cusamano, W. 
Kelly, R. Muzzillo (imps) ; A. Polacoay, 
Cc. ter (tmbs) ; eae Brodsky (/) ; 
J. Chesleigh (zg); A. Whistler (0) ; 
C. Moorhouse (ds). 

014692—For personnel see THE Gramo- 
PHONE for February 1938, p. 397. 


After the Goodman catch-penny almost 
anything would sound sincere, so this is 
perhaps not the most appropriate moment 
to start a discussion on the merits or other- 
wise of jazzing classics, folk songs, traditional 
airs and the like. I will therefore content 
myself with pointing out for your information 
that Campbells are swinging is just a hot version 
of Campbells are coming, and we will take the 
record on its face value. 


It will, of course, be quite unnecessary 
for me to say that it starts off with bagpipes 
effects. For what the remark is worth, they 
are done capably. The rest of the record 
alternates between solos and ensemble 
choruses, the latter based mostly on riffs. 
If Mr. Clinton had his tongue in his cheque, 
the efficient performance tends to conceal 
the fact, but the best parts of the record are 
those which were not scored—the solos by 
clarinet and Babe Rusin on tenor. 


Regarding Midnite in Harlem (see also 
review of the Chick Webb version, p. 485), 
as the orchestra is directed by the composer 
one presumes that the interpretation is as 
he wanted it to be, therefore who am I to 
start querying it? As a matter of fact, there 
is little to query. It is a workmanlike per- 
formance of a quite conventional hot 
arrangement. Anything the record lacks 
is in the doubtful sincerity of the composition 
—and you can’t blame the band for that. 





Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
****7f dreams come true (Sampson) 
(OA017454) 
***Tife goes to a party (James, Goodman) 
(OAo1 7044) 
(H.M.V. B8727—3s.) 

B. Goodman (c/) with Schutzer, Koenig, 
Rollini, Musso (reeds) ; James, Elman, 
Griffin § (imps) ; rd, McEachern 
(imps); Stacy (p); Reuss (zg); H. 
Goodman ()) ; Krupa (ds). 


After the foregoing H.M.V.’s, these two 
titles by the Goodman orchestra come like a 
breath of fresh air. 

Edgar Sampson’s tune is a delightful 
little melody and the band plays the 
honest-to-goodness arrangement in a manner 
that shows it at its best. In the first chorus 
the muted trumpets, answered by clarinet, 
have a quite Ellingtonesque flavour. Good- 
man’s clarinet solo follows, and has more 
heart appeal, as distinct from cold-blooded 
technique, than we have heard for some 
time. A melodious and stylish trombone 
comes next and then the ensemble, relieved 
by eight bars of Musso’s effective tenor, 
swings easily the last chorus. All round, a 
most attractive performance. 

Life goes to a party may, as a composition, 
be no more than just another pyrotechnical 
effusion, but there is something about it 
which makes you feel that it is not pre- 
tending to be anything more than what it 
is, and the fact that the performance is 
exciting doesn’t conceal that it is good. 
Musso’s tenor, Benny’s clarinet and Harry 
James trumpet are all featured, and the 
exuberant Krupa doesn’t fail to let you 
know that he is in the outfit. 


PARLOPHONE 


Eric Siday and Reg Leopold (violins). 
**** Tiger rag (La Rocca) (E8883) 
The Rhythm Gangsters 
*** Blues (Siday) (E8882) 
(Parlophone R2505—3s.) 


8883—with Sam Gelsley (zg); Don 
Stuteley (4) ; Max Abrams (ds). 

8882—Eric Siday (vin); Frenchie 
Sartell (imp) ; Jack Penn (/); Gelsley 
(g) ; Stuteley (5) ; Abrams (ds). 


Tiger rag is a sequel to Siday’s and Leopold’s 
Honeysuckle rose and Fed and Elmer which got 
me so excited last January. The only real 
difference is that it is faster. That may or 
may not make it better jazz, but it certainly 
does say something for the astonishing 
technique of these artists. Even in the 
fastest passages the execution is perfect, 
and if Siday takes the first bouquet for 
playing the lead, Leopold gets one just as 
big for the way he follows Siday. The under- 
standing between these two in the matter 
of phrasing is something that defies explana- 
tion. 

But more important than the technique of 
the performance is the basic idea behind the 
whole thing. Eric has developed a new 
idea of fiddle jazz, and while to some it 
may sound purely crazy there are others 
who will see in all that they find most 
effective in swing. For one thing it has 
that abandon which is the soul of jazz 
atmosphere. And that’s not all, but the 
rest you will have to discern from the record 
for yourselves. It’s too long a story to 
start going into here. 
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The coupling is an attempt to capture 
the real character of the Blues. If it hasn’t 
quite come off you must blame our national 
temperament. .We appreciate the Blues 
mentally, but not sentimentally. 

Still this is an interesting and original 
performance. You may remember that in 
speaking of Max Abrams and His Rhythm 
Makers’ Ain’t misbehavin’ and Way down in 
New Orleans, in February, I remarked, that 
Frenchie Sartell was the most advanced 
trumpet stylist in the country. Well you 
will realise from his playing here that there 


was some justification for the statement. _ 


Eric’s violin is stylistically even more 
advanced. The accompanying rhythm 
section is perhaps mainly responsible for 
anything the record lacks. Musically it is 
more than competent, but it has just failed 
to capture that twelve-eightish effect which 
is obviously what was required. 


Miff Mole and His Molers (Am.) 
*** Shim-me-sha-wabble (Williams) 
(400850) (1928) 
** Some sweet day (Rose, Jackson, Olman) 
(40758) (1926) 
(Parlophone R2506—3s.) 


400850—Mole (¢mb) with probably Frank - 


Teschmaker (c/); “Red” Nichols 
(tmp) ; Joe Sullivan (~) ; Eddie Condon 
(ojo) ; Krupa (ds). 

40758—Mole (irmb); with J. Dorsey 
(alto, cl) ; Nichols (tmp) ; A. Schatt (/) ; 
Ed Lang (zg) ; Vic Berton (ds). 


Although Shim-me-sha-wobble was recorded 
as far back as 1928, this is its first release 
over here. 

It is interesting for at least two reasons. 

The first is the presence of the late Frank 
Teschmaker. This Chicago-style clarinetist 
has always been a source of considerable 
interest to the students of early jazz, and has 
recently been the subject of considerable 
controversial discussion in the correspon- 
dence columns of a contemporary. In view 
of the scarcity of records featuring Tesch- 
maker, this one, in which he is heard to 
advantage as both a soloist and in the 
ensemble, should be of considerable value in 
deciding the merits of the many opinions 
which have been voiced concerning his work. 

The second point concerns Krupa. Krupa 
is acclaimed to-day as one of the most 
rhythmical of ail drummers, but few realise 
that he is really one of the old school and 
that he had the same inspiring effect on 
a band then as he has now. One has only 
to listen to this record to appreciate the 
point. In spite of the less satisfactory record- 
ing of those days, one can hear quite clearly 
that there was a rhythmic urge even in the 
way Krupa then played his bass drum, 
that few drummers can create even to-day. 

For the rest this is a bright, sparkling 
record and shows that a few, at any rate, 
of these earlier records were better than 
some people realise. The job is to find them 
and recognise them. 

I can only tell you about the last half 
of Some sweet day. The new pressing is 
not yet to hand (it is a revival, originally on 
Parlophone R3320), and somebody seems 
to have bitten a chunk out of my original 
copy. What is left seems rather dull. 
For all his technique Miff Mole seems 
finnicky and Nichols rather corny, even 
for those days. 
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Eddie] Carroll and His Swingphoni 
Orchestra 
*** Midnite in Harlem (Clinton) (Egoo) 
** Night time in Cairo (Roy Martin) 


(Egoor) 
(Parlophone R2504—3s.) 

Carroll directing Harry Hayes, J, 
Farley (altos); Benny Winestone, Bea 
Greenwood (tens); Jim Macafer, A, 

viagra 
ss (irmbs) ; 
Macgee (p) ; A. Slavin (g) ; Doug. Lees 
(b) ; Sid Heiger (ds). 


Competently played in a quite straight. 
forward manner from the stock arrange. 
ments, any shortcomings these records may 
have is more the fault of the tunes than the 
performances. The theatrically synthetic 
Midnite in Harlem we have already discussed, 
so there is no need to go into it again, and 
it merely remains for me to add that Night 
time in Cairo is no better as a composition, 
In fact, it isn’t so good, for it lacks the 
superficial brightness which is one of 
Midnite in Harlem’s few redeeming features, 
but that is probably because, according to 
the respective composers, Cairo is a dull, 
languorous place compared with Harlem— 
or, should I.say in view of the tune’s proper 
title, a madhouse ? 


VOCALION 


Harry James and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 
*#* Jubilee (Film, “‘ Every Day’s a Holi- 
day’’) (Adams, Carmichael) (vy) 
(B22083) 
##** One o'clock jump (Basie) (B22252) 
(Vocalion $136—3s.) 


22083—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for March, 1938, p. 445. 


The main difference between these two 
sides is very much what you might expect 
from a glance at the titles. 

Jubilee, a film song, is mostly ensemble 
with a vocal by a young lady who makes 
a very fair job of it, and of course a trumpet 
solo by James himself. The playing is easy 
and rhythmical and as the number is 
certainly no worse than film songs usually 
are, the record may be said to be a success, 

One o'clock jump—you may’ remember 
Count Basie’s record of it on Brunswick 
02466—is entirely a soloist’s affair. The 
sequence is piano, tenor, trombone, trumpet 
and piano, and all are good. The general 
character of the record is one of relaxed 
easiness and one has an opportunity of 
enjoying what is really good swing music 
in an atmosphere of tasteful repose. 


Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.) 
*** Easy to love (Film, “ Born to Dance”) 
(Cole Porter) (B21936) 
**®* Nice work if you can get it (Film, 
“ Damsel in Distress”) (Gershwin) 
(B21939) 
(Vocalion $5137—3s.) 


With Claude Thornhill () directing 
Pete Brown (alto); Babe Rusin (ten) ; 
Buster Bailey (ci) ; Ch. Shavers (imp); 
J. Kirby (5) ; O’N. Spencer (ds). 

And to finish up here are two soft, 
immaculately groomed little performances 
by Maxine Sullivan, to lull you to sleep 
and happy dreams of soothing caresses 
until next month. 
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RECORDS AND _ PICK-UPS 


Interlude 


First of all, I would like to thank all those old GrRamMoPpHONE 
friends who wrote to me during my trouble a month or two ago 
and to ask for their forgiveness, and indeed that of many corres- 
pondents on technical topics, that I have not been able to keep 
up to date with personal correspondence. The new year saw my 
transfer to an entirely new type of work and this has left me with 
very, very little time to devote to even my regular gramophone 
activities. The many new things I intended to do, and some of 
them are really intriguing, have all had to be postponed for a 
while. One thing, however, I have done regularly and carefully 
during the past six months or so. That is to.play through most of 
the principal new recordings many times, and compare them with 
previous recordings of the same works. I have been trying to 
assess the improvements that have been made in recording and 
to discover, if I could, some way of reviewing recording at short 
notice. There is, of course, general agreement that that is a thing 
that ought to be done if it is at all possible to find a reasonably 
satisfactory way of doing it. After much trial I am satisfied that 
I can make a tolerably sure criticism of most records after twice 
hearing ; some I can condemn after a few seconds, others I can 
“nap” at once with equal certainty, whilst a few (the Goossen’s 
recording of the Casse-Noisette Suite was a case in point) remain 
puzzling for some time. 

I am not sure whether other listeners, using different apparatus, 
would reach the same conclusions ; I found myself quarrelling 
most irreconcilably with one or two of the Editor’s verdicts, for 
example, but then it was not merely recording that was at issue. 

On thing, however, stands out clearly in my mind from these 
tests and that is that during the past two or three years there has 
been a marked improvement in the standard of recording gen- 
erally, Curiously enough, I noticed it first of all in vocal recordings, 
though I am unable to explain even to my own satisfaction in 
what the improvement consists : the nearest I can get to it is to 
say that I notice a more human, and a less mechanical, quality. 
I find a similar access of naturalness in many instrumental and 
a few orchestral recordings. On the other hand, some orchestral 
recordings (e.g. Panis Angelicus) I considered definitely bad. 
Control of reverberation seems to be somewhat uncertain and 
there is obviously a wide divergence of opinion as to the value of 
what some readers call the “ concert-room atmosphere.” I find 
myself growing more impatient of the excesses of several of the 
more recent experiments (both American and English). It is 
probably too early to come to definite conclusions ; but I must 
just say this : the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto records I rank as the 
finest recording I have yet heard. 


Pick-ups 
I have not yet been able to devote the time that I should wish 


‘to a thorough test of the new Telefunken pick-up. A mere casual 


acquaintance was sufficient to single it out as an instrument of 
real quality. What one wants to investigate more closely is the 
extent of its superiority to ordinary pick-ups in two critical respects: 
first, its resolving power in the deep bass, and second, its delicacy 
and “ softening ”* power on the higher strings. These are the 
two respects, by the way, in which commercial amplifiers and 
loudspeaker arrangements always seem to me to fail as compared 
with the really first-class specialist apparatus. A sensitive, yet 
solid, bass is very rare ;_ but a clean, soft, tenuous, buzzful (and 
at all costs non-metallic) quality in the high massed strings is 
perhaps rarer. 

Readers will remember my enthusiasm some three and a half 
years ago when I first heard the quality produced by a special 
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piezo pick-up which Mr. Williams had brought over to this 
country. It was only an experimental model fresh from the 
laboratory, and it was not easy to see at that time how it could 
best be adapted for general use. 

Well, its commercial descendant has at last made its bow. 
It is known in America as Model PL12 (for lateral cut records) 
and PV 12 (for hill-and-dale). Up to the present, I understand, 
only one sample has been received over here and, unfortunately, 
that was required for a special purpose at once and was not there- 
fore available for publicity or test purposes. I cannot yet give 
any first-hand report, therefore. 

Some details, however, are available. The pick-up has a 
permanent, or semi-permanent, sapphire stylus as was the case 
with the experimental model I saw. But whereas in that model 
the sapphire was permanently attached, in this it is mounted in 
a tiny magnesium chuck and so can be renewed. The weight of 
the stylus and arm assembly is less than 0.007 ounce and the 
moment of inertia is so small that even at 10,000 cycles the force 
on the point due to inertia is only 0.12 ounce. With such a small 
force as this, very little pressure is required to keep the stylus 
in contact with the groove, provided of course the turntable 
runs true. Half an ounce is said to be ample in such circum- 
stances, and this is the normal setting for the carrying arm, 
though to meet adverse conditions the pressure is made adjust- 
able up to 2 ounces. 

Conditions such as these, of course, completely revolutionise our 
established conceptions of the mechanical relationships in a pick- 
up. Thus, mechanical damping becomes a very small matter, 
particularly as there is practically no needle-point compliance ; 
the negative compliance, caused by the pressure on the record 
throwing the stylus-arm out of balance, is very small and as there 
is no magnetic negative compliance, the positive restoring 
force required to centralise the stylus arm can also be very 
small. All these.features not only tend to give a smooth frequency 
response over a long range, but also cut down record wear and 
surface noise to an absolute minimum. It is said that an ordinary 
commercial record showed no appreciable wear after 2,000 play- 
ings. Another point is worth noticing here. A sapphire ball point 
is symmetrical with respect to the groove and therefore has no 
tendency to ride up and down like the ordinary inclined steel 
needle. The radius of the sapphire is 0°0025 inch for lateral cut 
records and 0°0020 inch for hill-and-dale records ; though there 
will be little or no disadvantage in using the smaller point 
for either type. 

The crystal element is of the bimorph torsion type and has 
a natural period of 14,000 cyéles. This ensures a flat response up 
to about 10,000 cycles with a rise to a peak at 14,000 cycles; 
so a cut-off filter in the amplifier at 9,000-10,000 cycles is 
advised 

The connection between the stylus-arm proper and the crystal 
is by means of a beryllium-bronze wire, the torsion in which pro- 
vides the requisite restoring force. 

Note the use of beryllium here and magnesium in the stylus 
chuck ; both metals are lighter than aluminium. 

The normal response of the pick-up (which, however, is con- 
trollable by means of electrical connections) is stated to be flat 
(+ or — 2db.) from 30 to 10,000 cycles. Thus, the normal 
load for uniform response is a 15,000 ohms resistance in series 
with a o’03 mfd condenser. Decreasing the capacity gives a 


rising response below 1,000 cycles ;_ if the value is 0005 mfd a 
7b. boost at 200 cycles will result. 

The price of the pick-up, I am told, has not yet been fixed. 
But from the very nature of the instrument it is bound to be high. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Murphy All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, Model A40R.G. 
Price £85. 
Specification 
SHORT-WAVE SECTION 
H.F. Amplifier:—Mazda AC|VP2 valve. 
Frequency Changer:—Mazda AC/TH1 valve. 


MEDIUM AND LONG-WAVE SECTION 
Frequency Changer:—Mazda AC/TP valve. 
Automatic Tuning Correction: —Mazda AC/SP1 valve. 
IF. Stage:—Mazda AC|VP2 valve. 
Auxiliary ILF. Stage: —Mazda AC/|VP2 valve. 
Second Detector :—Mazda Vg14 valve. 
A.V.C. Rectifier: —Mazda Vo14 valve. 
A.T.C. Control Rectifier:—Mazda Vg14, valve. 
L.F. Amplifier:—Mazda AC/SP1 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Push-Pull Power Stage:—Two AC4/Pen valves. 
Power Output:—12 watts (approx.). 
Pick-up :—Piezo Electric. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Rectifiers: —Two Mazda UU4, valves. 
Loudspeakers:—Two Electro-Magnet M.C.’s. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges:—13.9-50 ; 200-350 ; 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Ranges:—100-125 ; 200-250 A.C., ; 50 cycles. 
Current Consumption :—220 watts (approx.). ; 
Visual Tuning Indicator, Four Position Tone Control, Variable 
Selectivity, Alphabetical Tuning Scale, Automatic Record 
Changer and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeakers. 


In November, 1936, the Murphy A28 receiver was reviewed, 
and later in the January, 1937, issue a report was published on 
the radio-gramophone counterpart of the “‘ 28” receiver. 

In connection with the receiver, we said : “ Perhaps the out- 
standing technical achievement in this “28” is the automatic 
tuning arrangement. This ensures that even in the most inexpert 
hands the receiver is accurately tuned and is consequently giving 
of its best. . . . Most of us know that when a highly selective 
receiver of this kind is only slightly off-tune the reproduction 
is affected adversely ; background noise increases and the tone 
becomes distorted. There is little chance of that happening 
here, for even if the receiver is deliberately mistuned it quickly 
adjusts itself. It seems uncanny to listen to the restoration of 
the bass and the correction of distortion and the volume level 
generally as the auto-tuning circuit takes charge.” 

Then in the April, 1937, issue a review of the Murphy A34 
receiver was published. Of this we said: “... the outstanding 
achievement is the alphabetical tuning scale ; and when one 
considers the difficulties which the solution of such a problem 
involves it is an achievement of some considerable importance. 
Take, for example, the first two stations engraved on the scale, 
Aberdeen and Athlone. The former works on a wavelength of 
233-5 metres and the latter on 531 metres—a difference of 297.5 
metres. For the longer wavelength the rotor of the tuning con- 
denser is almost within the stator and for the lower wavelength 
the rotor is nearly full out ; and yet here are two stations of 
widely different wavelengths in juxtaposition on the tuning 
scale! How is it accomplished? That, we are afraid, would 
take up too much space to describe lucidly here, but you can 
take it from us that the solution is comparatively simple mech- 
anically and is extremely practical and simple in use.” 

In the September issue of last year we said of the Murphy 
A36: “In the Ag36 there is a separate unit for the short waves. 
This consists of two valves, coils and tuning condensers which 
are brought into circuit by the operation of the wave change 
switch. When the waveband is set to “ short ” so the short-wave 
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tuning dial is illuminated and the appropriate change-over made. 
As the signals are received they are converted into an intermediate 
frequency within the medium waveband, and so the signal from 
the short-wave receiver is boosted to the fullest extent by the full 
magnification of the medium and long-wave receiver. But that 
is not all. Tuning on the short waves is simplified by providing 
for the final tuning being carried out on the main tuning con- 


denser, the preliminary tuning necessitating only the setting of 
the short-wave tuning condenser to the appropriate wave range 
setting on the short-wave dial (there are locating notches pro- 
vided in the drive), Thus the short-wave stations are spread out 
over the medium wave scale and are tuned in as simply as stations 
on the medium waveband.” 

This preamble is necessary in order to adequately describe 
the receiver portion of the A4o radiogram, since it incorporates 
all the features outlined. Indeed, with the exception of one or 
two modifications (the principal ones being the inclusion of an 
auxiliary intermediate frequency amplifier and the omission of 
the H.F. amplifier), the long and medium wave receiver portion 
follows closely the arrangements adopted in the “ 28” receiver 
and radiogram. The short-wave converter is similar to that of 
the Ag6 receiver. 

The gramophone equipment, with which we associate the 
low-frequency amplifier, has been remodelled completely. A 
Garrard RC1A automatic record-changer (details of which were 
given in a review last month) is incorporated, but instead of 
being fitted with an electro-magnetic type of pick-up, a piezo- 
electric pick-up head is used. The output from this is fed into 
the grid circuit of a low-frequency amplifying valve which is 
transformer-coupled to a power stage. This consists of a pair’ 
of valves arranged in push-pull having a total undistorted output 
of about 12 watts. 

Two electro-magnet loudspeakers are used ; one with a 12-inch 
bakelised diaphragm and the other with a diaphragm considerably 
smaller. These two speakers are used not, as one may suppose, 
with the object of emphasizing the bass and treble registers res- 
pectively, but more in an attempt to produce a spatial or 3- 
dimensional effect in the reproduction. The speakers have 
been developed in the Murphy laboratories ; the diaphragms 
of both are of the curve-sided type and special attention seems 
to have been paid to other details in the designs (e.g. the coil 
and cone suspension, etc.), in order to produce as near as possible a 
true piston motion and to keep bass resonance below audible limits. 
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Much care and thought, too, seems to have been paid to the 
design of the loudspeaker compartment, which the makers term 
an “ acoustic tunnel.”” The function of this, it is claimed, differs 
from that of the usual acoustic labyrinth (usually designed to 
emphasize the bass by resonance) ; the purpose of the tunnel is 
to restrict the. outlet to an area similar to that of the combined 
speaker diaphragms and so nullify the horn effect which may 
otherwise be prominent. The walls of the tunnel are damped 
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Another view of the Murphy A4oRG showing the acoustic tunnel 


by very heavy application of felt (it is about 14 inches thick) and 
in addition the depth of the compartment from front to back, is 
as shallow as is compatible with the relative dimensions of the 
cabinet. 

Thus it will be appreciated that the best features of previous 
Murphy instruments as well as new principles have been incor- 
porated in the design of this Ag4oRG. The makers say that 
“the quality of reproduction is the best we have been able to 
obtain in a floor-type cabinet.” And certainly we do not remember 
hearing a self-contained instrument of similar calibre that has 
given us more satisfaction generally. 

On radio, and local station reception particularly, with the 
variable selectivity control set for maximum high note response 
the quality is most impressive. There is a cleanness and incisive- 
ness about the general tone that one seldom hears from an 
instrument of this type. One particularly likes the way in which 
tone colours seem to stand out, clear-cut and in some sort of 
spatial relation, but without frills or fringes of discoloration. 
There is real achievement here. Almost, though not quite the 
same sort of quality one has only heard hitherto from speaker 
arrangements in wall or large horn baffles. Massed strings sound 
like massed strings and it is not difficult to determine where 
they are placed. The bass end of the scale, too, has a definition 
and firmness which is especially exhilarating when an orchestra 
is playing a fortissimo passage or better still when rising to a 
crescendo. 

On gramophone the results are very similar.; naturally, one 
is not permitted the use of the full response of the equipment 
owing to the proportionate rise in surface noise intensity, but 
few will have cause to cavil at the alertness and general balance 
of the reproduction. Incidentally, it is of interest to note that 
non-metallic needles may be used with absolute success. Indeed, 
our best impressions’ of the tonal quality from recordings were 
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gained when using round section needles of this type. Moreover, 
there was little difficulty with regard to needle points breaking 
despite the automatic record-changer. 

As a radio receiver the A4oRG is particularly versatile. The 
benefits conferred by the automatic tuning, the alphabetical 
tuning device and the method of tuning on the short waves 
need not be enlarged upon here. It is perhaps sufficient for us 
to say that whether one expects programmes from Europe or 
America and whether they be located on the long, medium or 
short waves, one has a reasonable chance of being able to receive 
them. Of course, conditions on the short waves are not always 
under control but almost any station of interest can be heard 
on the other wavebands ; and one or two of. them are hardly 
indistinguishable so far as quality is concerned from the local 
station. 

The high fidelity setting of the variable selectivity switch 
provides for a sharp cut-off at 8,500 cycles so avoiding the 
common 9,000 cycles heterodyne ; the other three switch 
positions give audio-frequency cut-offs at about 7,000, 4,500 and 
3,000 cycles respectively. And so there is latitude in plenty. 

We are not going to attempt to describe the refinements in 


‘the external design and finish of the cabinet ; those interested 


in the AgoRG will decide on the merits of the contour and 
refinements themselves. In our opinion, it is easily the most 
convenient and the most attractive cabinet design that Murphy 
Radio have yet produced. 

Efficiency, simplicity and convenience have been admirably 
and most effectively combined throughout the design of the 
A4oRG. 


The Decca All-Wave Receiver, Model PT /AC. Price 144 gns. 
Specification 

Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH valve. 

IF. Stage:—Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 

Second Detector:—Mullard 2D/4A valve. 

Power Stage:—Mazda AC5/Pen valve. 

Power Output:—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Brimar R2 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges:—19-49 ; 200-550 ; 900-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range:—200—250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control, Prestomatic Touch Tuning, Two-speed Manual 
Tuning and Provision for Pick-uf and Auxiliary High 
Impedance Loudspeaker. 

The principal feature of interest about this Decca receiver is 
obviously the automatic ‘ Push Button” (or “ Prestomatic ” 
tuning. 

There are various methods of automatic tuning on the horizon 
at the moment ; there is one method where a button is pressed 
and a small electric motor then rotates the tuning condenser 
to a predetermined point ; in another, and purely mechanical © 
method, a lever is pressed to rotate the tuning condenser ; then 
there is a variable inductance method and there is another 
electrical type where a button is pressed to operate a small 
switch which brings into circuit a pre-set trimmer condenser 
tuned to the frequency of a given station. 

All demand extreme accuracy and stability for the pre- 
determined tuning points to stay put and in the trimmer type, 
which is the one employed in this Decca PT/AC receiver, the 
small condensers used must be impervious to changes of tem- 
perature, mechanical shock, or anything which normally may 
affect the capacity. How successful are the trimmers used by 
Decca we. cannot say, only time and constant use will decide 
that. But it seems fairly logical to assume that no manufacturer 
would risk his reputation by producing a receiver which relies 
on an unstable tuning device. We happen to know, too, that 
Decca have applied most rigorous tests over a considerable period 
of time to the particular trimmers used before going into pro- 
duction with this receiver. 
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The controls of our particular sample include Volume-Mains 
Switch, Manual Tuner, Wavechange Switch and on the right- 
hand side of the cabinet, the Tone Control. Below the knobs on 
the cabinet front is a series of eight buttons. They are labelled 
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remained 


. throughout, the automatic tuning arrangements have 


quite stable and accurate” 


“National,” “‘ London Regional,” ‘‘ Midland Regional ” ** North 
Regional,” “Scottish Regional,” and ‘‘ Droitwich,” and “ Welsh 
Regional,” “‘ Radio Normandie” and “‘ Manual.” This is known as 
the Southern and Midland Counties group. There are two other 
groups available at the moment—Northern England and Scottish ; 
and Southwest England. The push-buttons of receivers bearing 
these groups are, of course, labelled, and the trimmers tuned, 
according to the needs of residents in those respective areas. 


The operation of the system is as simple as possible ; if one 
desires to listen to any of the chosen stations all one need do is 
to press the appropriate button and immediately that station is 
accurately tuned. If, on the other hand, it is desired to listen to 
a station other than is automatically provided for, the ‘‘ Manual ” 
button is depressed and the tuning is carried out in the ordinary 
way. Of course, when using the Prestomatic tuning device the 
wave change switch must be set to the appropriate waveband. 


We have had this receiver on test for well over a month, during 
which time it has been tried out in S.W. London, Surrey and 
Soho Square. It has been in operation for long, comparatively 
long, and for a succession of brief periods and has, in short, 
received far rougher treatment than a set should normally 
receive ; and throughout, the automdtic tuning arrangements 
have remained quite stable and accurate. 


Used manually, the set is quite as efficient as any instrument 
of like calibre and although the selectivity is not so high as in 
some receivers with a more generous specification, what inter- 
ference there is never. precludes one from hearing the European 
stations of note on the long and medium wavebands. Efficiency 
on the short-waveband is about the average for this type of 
receiver ; the amateurs, European and American short-wave 
transmissions provide the interest on this waveband. There is 
deep fading at times down here, naturally, but the A.V.C. 
compensates adequately for all but the worst delinquents on the 
normal wavebands. 


As a reproducer, the PT/AC is distinctly satisfactory ; the 
frequency range in the treble is as long as is compatible with the 
degree of selectivity and the other end of the scale, though 
limited so far as very deep bass is concerned, is cleanly and well 
represented. There are few signs of over accentuation even at 
relatively large volume and providing the tone control is set to 
produce the full high note range, the balance of tone is most 
pleasant. 
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It may be that much of the cleanliness of the tone generally 
is due to the wedge-shape design of the cabinet. Reference to 
the illustration shows that the speaker is located high up where 
the depth from front to back is least ; thus chances of cavity 
or wood resonances developing are considerably lessened. 


Altogether a most intriguing little receiver. 





A Decca Prestomatic Radiogram, too 


The new Decca radio-gramophone counterpart of the Presto- 
matic PT/AC receiver has been priced at 25 guineas. 


The circuit employed in this PG/AC, as it has been named, 
is almost identical with that of the receiver, and so reference 
to the specification given on page 491 will provide all the 
necessary information. 

The gramophone equipment includes an induction type motor 
and a piezo electric pick-up which is fitted with a rotating head 
to facilitate needle insertion. 


A moving-coil loudspeaker with a 10-inch diaphragm and an 
internal aerial are two of the chief differences between this 
radiogram and the receiver. 


It is, as its name implies, designed for operation from A.C. 
mains of 50-60 cycles periodicity. 





Showing the Prestomatic Tuning Unit which is common to the Decca 
PT/AC receiver reviewed above and the new PG/AC 
radio-gramophone. 











Buy only 
B.C. N 6 No Surface Scratch 
Medium packings. Packet of 12,2/-. May also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
EMERALD.—The New * Emerald "’ ‘FULL TONE Needie—for Electric Pick-ups 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
holesale House or by 


If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
Perfect Reproduction 
Protection to your Record 

B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 

ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordina GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 

RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect reproduc- 

tion assured. Supplied in packets of 10’s, 2/-. One grade only. 

and for use with a ic Record g Radiograms—in packets of 10's, 2/-. 

NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS. —Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 

Trade Terms. homens and leaflets supplied through any 
cisions: THE B.C.N. COMPANY cles" inca 
WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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NO MATTER. . you can 


hear the world with this 
Bush Battery Model B.A.53 


F you’re not on the electric 
mains, you’ll certainly be 
interested in this new BUSH 

ALL-WAVE BATTERY 
SUPERHET. 


Although a battery model, this 
Bush receiver has a very power- 
ful Push-Pull output which 
ensures splendid volume and 
quality reproduction. It is also 
fitted with a special device called 
the ‘ Teleflic.’”, This makes short 
work of short-wave tuning by 
giving you the equivalent of a 
dial 12-ft. long. Each station is 
identified by a number so you 
can log stations on the short 
wave band almost as quickly as 
you can say ‘ BUSH.’ 


Your BUSH Dealer will be 
delighted to demonstrate this 
handsome new model. And you’ll 
be equally delighted to find that MODEL B.A.53. 


you can own it for as little as 4-valve, seven stage All-Wave battery superhet with six tuned circuits. Unique 

12 gns. “Teleflic ” dial for short-wave logging. “ Push-Pull”” output ensuring quality 
reproduction. Low current consumption. Continuously variable tone control. 
Provision for pick-up and remote speaker. Luxurious walnut Price 


cabinet. Obtainable on popular payments £1 deposit, 17 on 
monthly rents and 1 final payment of 15/-. 


Theres nothing can beat 
= na ugh 


wW THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 














Send postcard for full details to:—BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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LS eB ae ae ge A eee 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


f 
GOLDEN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEALES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The *‘ Gramophone’ says 
““We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.” 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 


HUSHATONE 





THE 
SILENT 
LOUD 
SPEAKER | 


Now for the first time you can have your own personal “ Silent Loud 
Speaker.’ Never again need you miss a special broadcast because the 
subject does not appeal to others in the same room. Just slip the 
“* Hushatone ”’ under the cushion in your favourite armchair or under 
your pillow in bed and rest your ear on the cushionor pillow. You will 
hear radio with the same fine quality that you would normally receive 
from the loud speaker in your receiver. The ‘‘Hushatone '’ unit measures 
only 23 in. wide by 2 #§ in. long by g in. deep. Get one to-day. 
Send for leaflet and _ instructions. 
PRICE 35) ~ *‘ Hushatone "’ is ideal for use in hos- 
COMPLETE pitals, sanatoriums, and during illness. 


KN Kothiml 


Rotherme!l House 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
*’Phone: Maida Vale 6066 


1-Piece  |uiee 2-Piece 
Model 2 ‘eke Model 


20 iia | 27 


Reproduction is better 
with the Speaker higher up 


away from the carpet and upholstered furniture. 
With the “Astra” Electrical Amplifier you can put the 
speaker where you wish. The “Astra” reproduces 
records only. You must hear it. Your records 
take on a new life and beauty when heard 
on this, instrument. Though specially 
constructed for use with Fibre Needles 
steel can be used if desired. Come 
and hear this remarkable achieve- 


ment or send for full details of 


te ASTRA 


Eleetrieal 
Amplifier 


for Alternating 
Current only. 





2 
Shaftesbury | 


| Gramophone Avenue, 
Exchange j , London, 
Ltd. W.C.2 


| 


| 
| 


Ce eae 
TELEPHONE: - - TEMPLE BAR -. - 3007 
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MORE NEW INSTRUMENTS 


H.M.V. 


Unfortunately, a review of the latest instrument produced by 
H.M.V., the 653 receiver, has had to be held over until next 
month, It is a five-valve all-world superhet costing but £11 os. 6d. 
It is devoid of some of the embellishments of its older and more 
expensive brethren, but it can hold its own so far as performance 
is concerned (and particularly with regard to musical ability) 
with many of them. More about this next month. 

In addition to this 653 A.C. receiver, H.M.V. have augmented 
their existing range of instruments with model 680. This is the 
battery receiver previously mentioned. It is a “ straight” set 
with the chassis and a moving-coil loudspeaker mounted side by 
side in a horizontal table type cabinet. Iron-cored tuning coils, 
a Droitwich filter and three wavebands (including the short 
waves between 16.5-50 metres) are some of the features of this 
new receiver. Not only is its price comparatively low, the 680 
is relatively economic to maintain ; the L.T. consumption is 
0.6 amperes and only about 7.5 milliamperes are consumed on 
the H.T. side. 


McMichael 


The first of the new McMichael receivers is a four-valve super- 
heterodyne comprising a frequency changer, I.F. amplifier, a 
double diode second detector and a high efficiency pentode 
power stage. 

An excellent overall efficiency is claimed for this model 389, 
as well as an exceptional uniformity of gain and selectivity over 
the three wave ranges of 18.5—50, 200-550 and goo~2,000 metres. 
_ circuit includes an I.F. rejector and also a g K.C. whistle 

ter. 

The tuning arrangements are particularly simple for in addition 
to two-speed tuning, having ratios of 10:1 and 50:1, three 
separate scales are provided. On one scale the medium wave- 
band stations are engraved by name, on another, the long wave- 


band stations, and on a third scale the short, medium and long’ 


wavelengths are calibrated by frequency. 
It must be noted that the price—9}4 guineas—does not include 
batteries. 


Rothermel 


A most intriguing exhibition of new accessories by R. A. 
Rothermel Ltd. was held during thé past month at the Winston 
Hotel in Jermyn St., W.1. 

Here, one was able to inspect and compare many of the auto- 
matic tuning devices which are at present used in American 
receivers. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all was the electrical method 
in which tuning is carried out by a small electric motor. One 
advantage of this form of automatic-tuning is that stations can 
be pre-selected and the instrument set appropriately by the user. 
Both in this type and the purely mechanical type which is operated 
by a series of levers and associated cams, one actually sees the 
cursor travel over the tuning scale to the predetermined 
point. 

In the motor-tuned device unpleasant noises are eliminated 
during the tuning process by a muting system included in the 
circuit. 

Unfortunately a new piezo pick-up (actually a production 
model of the one referred to by Mr. P. Wilson in his “‘ Technical 
Talk ” in the September, 1934, issue) had not arrived at the time. 

This particular pick-up, it may be remembered, is designed to 
be used with a sapphire and has a very small effective mass. 


An extremely light needle pressure and a particularly long and 
uniform frequency response is possible because of these features. 
At the moment, the price has not been definitely decided upon 
nor can we even guess a tentative figure. 
More about this in due course. 


Marconiphone 


The new Marconiphone battery set referred to earlier is an 
attractive looking receiver employing a tuned radio-frequency 
circuit, 

In all there are three valves with an average H.T. consumption 
of approximately 7.5 milliamperes. The maximum speech out- 
put is 400 milliwatts. The wavebands covered are 16.5-50, 
195-580 and 725-2,000 metres. This Model 315 costs 8 guineas. 

The feature of particular interest about the new receiver 
(Model 857), which Marconiphone officially introduced on March 
15th, is its comparatively low cost. The price of 10} guineas 
represents a new low-water mark for this class of receiver and 
also sets a new Marconiphone standard in values. 

It is a five-valve A.C. receiver of the superheterodyne type 
terminating in a power stage with a 3 watts undistorted output. 
In addition to the long and medium wavebands the circuit 
covers the short waves between 13.5-50 metres. As the illustra- 
tion shows, it is of simple external design, with the speaker set 
at an angle. 


Murphy 

Of primary interest in the new Murphy range are the A46RG, 
the A4g8RG and their D.C. equivalents, the D46RG and the 
D48RG. All are radio-gramophones. Their respective prices 
are £20, £30, £22 and £32. 

It is perhaps sufficient for us to deal with the A.C. instruments 
only for although the D.C. models differ in detail they are designed 
to give closely similar results. : 

The A46RG is the lowest priced radiogram that Murphy 
have so far produced. It incorporates four valves (rectifier 
excluded) and is designed to operate on the short waves between 
16.7-50 metres as well as on the normal broadcast wavebands. 
The power output—5 watts—is rather larger than in previous 
instruments of similar calibre. Another point of note is that 
whereas previous Murphy models have been fitted with needle 
armature types of pick-up, the Ag6RG utilises a pick-up of the 
electro-magnetic type. Thus non-metallic needles can be used 
with the same facility as steel needles. 

In addition to the D.C. counterpart of this radiogram, there 
are also D.C. versions (the D46 and D46C) in table and console 
type cabinets as well as A.C. receivers housed in similar cabinets. 
The A46 costs £9 10s. and the console receiver, A46C costs 

13 15s. 
. the ** 48” series are of more generous design and include 
such embellishments as a new and simplified form of the original 
Murphy alphabetical tuning scale, and the “ 48” radiogram 
also incorporates an automatic record-changer. Here again the 
non-metallic needle user has been duly considered by the inclusion 
of an electro-magnetic pick-up. 

Briefly the circuit comprises a frequency-changer, I.F. stage, 
a double diode triode to perform the combined functions of 
signal and A.V.C. rectification and low frequency amplification, 
and this is resistance-capacity coupled to a beam tetrode power 
valve rated to handle about 5 watts undistorted output. The 
wave-ranges are identical with those of the “ 46”’ series. 

In addition to the radiogram the “‘ 48 ” class includes the table 
type receivers, A48 which costs £12 and the D48 costing £12 5s. 
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IN PRAISE OF MENDELSSOHN 


by HELEN PIENA 


5 i say that Felix Mendelssohn was music’s spoilt child is to 
repeat a platitude. To say that he was unduly neglected 
during the early years of the present century, is a fact which is 
only just beginning to be realised. Mendelssohn, it was stated 
(at a time when the elegant manners and “ prim and proper ” 
outlook of the Victorians were at a discount), reflected the spirit 
of the nineteenth century as no other composer did. But the 
nineteenth century was an amazing 
period, even though we only take into 
account the different types of musical 
minds it produced. It was responsible 
for much of the rugged grandeur of 
Beethoven and the cloying sensuousness 
of Brahms. It was responsible for the 
brilliance of Liszt and the airy nothings 
of people like Sydney Smith. It was also 
responsible for the elegance of Mendel- 
ssohn—and something which lies much 
deeper. 

To most people Mendelssohn is the 
writer of Elijah, the violin concerto, a 
few hackneyed overtures and the Spring 
Song. We are beginning to turn up our 
noses at Elijah, only because we have 
heard it so often; but listen with as un- 
biassed an opinion as you can sum up to 
the Royal Choral Society under Malcolm 
Sargent singing Baal, we cry to thee 
(H.M.V. C 1669). Mendelssohn’s har- 
monies, it is true, are not extraordinary, 
but one can hardly dispute the massive 
—and thrilling—effect of this chorus, or 
of the chorus Help Lord (recorded by the 
same society). But since it is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss works 
upon which everyone has his own 
opinions, let us look at some of Mendel- 
ssohn’s lesser-known works. 

Chamber music is hardly. a popular 
form of entertainment to-day, but a great 
many of the classics of this branch of 
music have been recorded, including Mendelssohn’s Octet (H.M.V. 
C1072-5) and the D minor Trio (H.M.V. DB1072-4). The fact 
that the latter is recorded by three such great artistes as Thiband, 
Casals and Cortot surely supports those who maintain that 
Mendelssohn is not “‘as bad as he is painted.” I would recommend 
this recording not only to those who enjoy the fine, sensitive 
playing of this great trio, but also to those who think chamber 
music is only for highbrows (whoever or whatever this species 
may be). Under the heading chamber music, we may also group 
the “‘ Songs without Words.” Unfortunately these have suffered 
as much from the epithet “ salon music ” which has been applied 
to them as from the numerous arrangements for small orchestra, 
which we are forced to digest all too frequently with a hasty lunch. 
It is impossible to anyone to imagine that this form of potting can 
help to spread the gospel of any composer, however good. he may 
be, for we are constantly reminded of him by works which would 
much better have been left in oblivion (and sometimes merely 
left in his imagination). There are two, at least, of Mendelssohn’s 
“‘ Sorigs without Words” which come under this category: those 
popularly known as Spring Song and The Bees’ Wedding, and it is 
hardly “‘ one up ” to the recording companies to have recorded, 
not one, but several arrangements of each. I suppose in supporting 
a composer who is as much criticised as Mendelssohn, I should 
leave no loophole for any critics to say, “‘ I told you so,”’ yet, to 
be strictly just, I must own that to hear a whole series of the 


““ Songs without Words ” does become tiresome (but how tiring 
it becomes, too, to listen to a string of Chopin’s mazurkas). All 
the same, some of the “‘ Songs without Words”? are among the 
loveliest and most perfect pieces written for the piano. Karl 
Ulrich Schnabel and Ignaz Friedman have both recorded 
collections, including the lovely F sharp minor Gondola Song (Col- 
umbia DB455), Mark Hambourg plays the E major, Op. 19, No.1 
(H.M.V. DB4162), and Myra Hess plays 
the Duetto, Op. 38, No. 6 (Fr. Col. C.907), 
Why is it that some of our budding re. 
citalists do not include some of this 
numerous collection in their pro- 
grammes? Surely the difficulty of the 
“‘ fairy ”’ ones which Mendelssohn excels 
in cannot be a drawback to our young 
virtuosos. 

Mendelssohn is generally regarded as 
the almost too perfect composer of small 
pieces. Here H.M.V. can help us by re- 
cording the bigger works which have been 
unjustifiably neglected. Except for one 
organ sonata, there are no organ works 
recorded. His greatest piano work, the 
Variations Sérieuses, is almost unknown, 
and except for Pachmann, who has had 
the audacity to record half a work, the 
preludes and fugues are accessible only to 
those who have the technique to grapple 
with the intriguing difficulties these works 
present. Mendelssohn—like Sibelius— 
seems to be at his best when writing in a 
minor key. The Variations Sérieuses are in 
D minor and among the preludes and 
fugues for piano are two fine ones in E 
minor and one in B minor. Of the E 
minor fugues, one begins with a strident 
subject, the first two bars of which are a 
downward leap of a major seventh—from 
Bto C. How his contemporaries must 
have sat up and shivered. This was the 
Mendelssohn his opponents thought too 

revolutionary. This was the Mendelssohn who set your teeth on 
edge and who was hardly worth any serious’ musician trying to 
understand.* The other E minor fugue contains a coda 
based on a chorale, making a fine and original conclusion to 
a fugue which is certainly not unworthy of a worshipper of the 
great Bach. 

The violin concerto has had two fine recordings—one by 
Kreisler and Sir Landon Ronald, and another by Szigeti and 
Beecham—but there are no recordings of the G minor piano 
concerto and I have never even heard the D minor performed, 
though they both “ come off” as Prom.-goers may. remember 
from Maurice Cole’s fine playing of the former. The gramophone 
is the only way we can get to know great works intimately, and, 
while I know there are risks and objections to be faced when 
recording unknown works, it is up to the recording companies 
to give us all the things that matter. If the opinions of famous 
men stand for anything, I may mention that. Toscaninni has 
recorded the Scherzo from ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
even Wagner, who said some hard things about Mendelssohn, 
admitted that he was “a landscape painter of the first order,” 
and I don’t believe Wagner paid compliments without meaning 
them. Mendelssohn was above all an artist. He wasn’t always 
profound, but profundity does not count for everything, and if 
it does, what about a recording of the Variations Sérieuses ? 


* Schumann, ‘“‘ Music and Musicians.” 
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The Interim 


I—Origin of the Inquiry 

A COMMISSION of Inquiry into the Uses and Possibilities of 
the Gramophone in Education was first envisaged in 1932. The 

Inquiry was instigated largely by the interest aroused by the Institute’s 

Exhibitions of Mechanical Aids to Learning (1930 and 1931) which 

had revealed a widespread ignorance of the educational possibilities 

of the gramophone. 

The following were appointed to membership of the Commission: 

A. Clow Ford, External and Extension Registrar, University of London, 
(Chairman of the Commission) 

A. L. Binns, Education Officer, County Council of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

Professor Sir Percy Buck, late Musical Adviser to the L.C.C. 

R. ‘I’. Butlin, Lecturer in Phonetics and Linguistics, School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London. 

W. F. Floyd, Senior Assistant, Department of Physiology, Middlesex Hospital, 
London. 

Miss E. Home, Member of the Board of Musical Studies, University of 


n. 

R. Hyams, Editor of ‘ Education’. 

A. Lloyd James, University Professor of Phonetics, School of Oriental Studies ; 
Secretary, B.B.C. Advisory Committee on Spoken English. 

Daniel Jones, Professor of Phonetics, University College, London. 

F. Keel, Professor and Lecturer on the Teaching of Singing at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

R. S. Lambert, Editor of ‘ The Listener ’. 

Walter Ripman, Director of Holiday Courses, University of London. 

Miss A. G. Philip, Chief Woman Inspector of Schools. 

Ieuan Rees-Davies, Lecturer at the Training School for Music Teachers. 

Miss Mary Somerville, B.B.C., Director of School Broadcasting. 

J. Raymond Tobin, Editor of ‘ The Music Teacher ’. 

P. Wilson, Technical Adviser to ‘ The Gramophone ’. 

Many of the members of the Commission hold official appointments, 
but it should be borne in mind that their association with the Com- 
mission’s work was entirely an individual one. 

It soon became clear that the preliminary Inquiry must be under- 
taken by small groups, and three Panels were therefore set up : 

Language : Chairman—Professor Lloyd James, Secretary—R. T. 
Butlin ; Music: Chairman J. R. Tobin, Secretary—Ieuan Rees- 
Davies ; Technical: Chairman—P. Wilson, Secretary—W. F. Floyd. 
The investigations of the Special Uses of the Gramophone was under- 
taken by Trevor Grugeon. 

When the Commission began to draft the broad outline of its 
investigation it was expected that funds commensurate with the work 
to be undertaken would be forthcoming. Such funds, however, were 
not available,.and the Commission began its work with the modest 
sum of £100. This paucity of funds has thrown a heavy responsibility 
upon the Institute : indeed, had the machinery of investigation not 
been there already, the Inquiry could never have reached the stage 
of an Interim Report. 


Method of Inquiry 

It fell to the Panels to draft the exhaustive questionnaire. A printed 
copy was sent to every Local Education Authority, with the request 
that they would co-operate in the Inquiry by circulating the document 
to all types of schools in their area. Copies were also distributed to 
selected Tutors of the Workers’ Educational Association and to the 
Heads of Language and Music Departments in Universities and 
Training Colleges. By the courtesy of the High Commissioners, the 
questionnaire was also circulated to representative educational institu- 
tions in Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and India, 
while the Colonial Office co-operated in securing information from 
several selected Colonies. Contacts in various foreign countries were 
also made and ultimately produced useful evidence. There was no 
wholesale distribution of the questionnaire ; but, in all, 3,500 copies 
were sent out at the direct request of interested persons who had been 
reached through the channels already mentioned. When the completed 
forms were received in the Institute office, they were examined in the 
first instance to see what quality of information: they contained, and 
at this stage, worthless or irrelevant material was weeded out. There- 
after, by an elaborate system of indexing and filing, the evidence was 
prepared for the scrutiny of each of the Panels. This process was 
along and arduous one, but it finally produced the material upon which 
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this Interim Report is based. Each Panel drafted its own findings, and 
subsequently, at joint meetings of all the Panels, the results were 
collated in their present form. 

Much of the Commission’s work yet remains to be done, but it can- 
not be continued until and unless further funds become available. 
In the meantime, however, this Interim Report may be taken as the 
outline of conclusions which may later on be amplified by the future 
investigations of the Commission. 


II—Language 


Special Note by the Language Panel of the Commission : 
“* We have examined the evidence contained in the answers to our . 
questionnaire, and are of the opinion that our conclusions and recom- 
mendations should be restricted to general considerations on the use 
of the gramophone in language teaching, and that we should here 
refrain from detailed criticism of the recorded material at present 
available to the public. Such criticism, we feel, should be the task 
of a specially constituted committee, and we wish to call attention to 
the work of the Gramophone Sub-Committee of the Modern Language 
Association, who have examined many records of English speech and 
published their observations in Modern Language, June, 1934, October, 
1934, and February, 1936. This task, we are informed, was under- 
taken at the request of French colleagues, who have promised to 
prepare a similar list of the records available in spoken French. It 
is to be hoped that this work, so badly needed, will receive every 
encouragement, and that the Committee will continue to widen its 
field of inquiry.” 
The Questionnaire 

The language section of the questionnaire was divided into two 
parts—(a) Mother Tongue, (b) Foreign Languages. Little informa- 
tion of value was received on the application of the gramophone to 
the teaching of the mother tongue, and the discussion of this rather 
difficult matter is best postponed to a later section of the report. 

It must be said that the great majority of the replies examined were 
disappointing in the amount of detailed information given. It was 
characteristic that scarcely any precise and reliable information was 
available concerning the amount of time regularly allotted to the use 
of the gramophone in the schools. The general impression gained 
was that this vagueness was not caused by lack of interest, but by 
lack of experience. Those few teachers who had developed a method 
in using records gave the most detailed and suggestive replies. 


Foreign Languages 

It was in the realm of foreign language teaching that we expected 
to find the greatest extension of the use of the gramophone, and in 
almost all cases where a foreign language was taught it was found that 
some use, either sporadic or comparatively regular had been, was 
being, or was in the near future to be made, of the recorded material 
now available. 

The very great majority of the informants were concerned with the 
teaching of French, a few with German, and only very occasionally 
was any mention made of Spanish. University College, London, the 
London School of Economics (Modern Languages Department), and 
certain schools in the Malay States supplied information on the teaching 
of English as a foreign language, while the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, gave details; of the use of the gramophone in 
the teaching of Oriental and African languages. 


Application to Foreign Language Teaching 

Although an occasional informant had made use of records for 
dictation and comprehension tests, it is clear that the general concep- 
tion of the gramophone’s utility is at present restricted to the teaching 
of pronunciation. Here its value is widely r ised. The particular 
advantage of the gramophone record for this purpose is evidently its 
authenticity, and the fact that it admits of unlimited repetition with- 
out variation. 

Considerable use has been made of records in the teaching of 
“Sounds ” ; here it is felt that the proper role of the gramophone is 
mainly illustrative since the teaching of new “sounds” requires very 
personal attention to individual needs. It is in the teaching of rhythm 
and intonation that there is unanimous agreement as to the particular 
efficacy of the gramophone. 
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Many teachers are doubtful as to the status of the gramophone in 
the classroom—and some are at pains to protest that it can never oust 
the teacher! The gramophone record is obviously an adjunct which 
must be used with discretion and a clear understanding of its auxiliary 
function. In the teaching of pronunciation its value will be greatest 
in the hands of a teacher who has that critical and informed attitude 
which derives from a systematic study of the phonetic characteristics 
of the language to be taught, and of the difficulties met with by the 
non-native speaker—difficulties which can be foreseen, and in large 
measure overcome, by a comparative phonetic analysis of the two 
languages. 

A number of informants stress the value of learning certain standard 
passages by heart, basing the pronunciation on a given record. The 
Commission is of the opinion that, subject to certain reservations to 
be made later, this method might be more generally employed. Ex- 
perience at the School of Oriental Studies (University of London) 
has shown that in the case of tone languages, such as Chinese, the 
learning of passages by heart, under skilled direction, has produced 
remarkable results. 

It is found, however, that the high standard of performance reached 
in the reproduction of a recorded passage does not necessarily obtain 
in the student’s independent efforts. Some would, for this reason, 
doubt the value of the method, but we are inclined to see in this disparity 
evidence of a lack of method in the use of the record, or of unsuit- 
ability of the material used, or more probably of a combination of 
both these faults. The gramophone record, if it is to be used at all, 
should form an integral part of the course. The passages, or sentences, 
recorded and learnt by heart, should form an essential part in the 
general scheme. The sentence-types should be such as can frequently 


be introduced in other contexts and are to form part of the students’ - 


basic repertoire. To the ordinary student it is of small value to learn 
by heart, as an exercise in phonetic virtuosity, passages which bear 
little or no relation to his general work. Phonetic practice should 
bear a clear and definite relation to the attainments and aims of the 
student in the field of grammar and vocabulary. 

It will be objected that much of the existing material is unsuitable 
for such purposes, and here with certain reservations, we should agree. 
It has been suggested, and we urgently recommend, that courses 
should be prepared- with particular reference to the needs of junior, 
middle-grade and senior pupils, and we are glad to hear that a French 
course is about to be published, directed towards the needs of the 
Secondary school, and more especially those students who have already 
spent two years on the language. The linguistic material of such courses 
must be progressive, and carefully graded, and capable of forming 
the basis of a complete course. 

A word of warning is necessary to those who would employ the 
gramophone for the more general purposes we have in mind. It is 
a disadvantage of the recorded voice that it is completely divorced 
from any context of situation. Indeed, recorded speech has this in 
common with the written language : that the words are their own 
and only context, and in this it differs essentially from normal speech 
which always occurs in a particular and relevant set of material and 
social circumstances and actions—conditions which can only be 
approximated through the medium of the talking film. It is important, 
therefore, that when recorded material is used, it should be supple- 
mented by such explanations as will serve to make clear, in the minds 
of the pupils, the complete context, social and factual, of the linguistic 
matter recorded. This explanation of context is in itself a most valuable 
part of linguistic teaching. The use of the record would be more 
effective if it were preceded and accompanied, during the first playings, 
by the teacher’s explanations of the subject matter. 

In addition to the types of record already available, it would be 
valuable to have others, consisting of questions to be answered, either 
by the teacher or the pupil—or, the pupil might repeat the answer 
after the teacher. (The needle could always be lifted to give the pupil 
time to frame his answer.) Subsequently, one pupil might imitate the 
— on the record and another give the answer. It is not always 

esirable that records should be self-contained, since insufficient scope 
is given for active linguistic effort. It is very necessary that records 
should be available which make some demand on the listener beyond 
mere imitation, and this is but a single instance of the means of achieving 
this end. 
Use Outside the Classroom 

Hitherto, except in the case of the adult student, the role of the 
gramophone has been limited to the classroom. No doubt, in addition 
to the disproportionate insistence on, the written language in public 
examinations, there is an economic factor to be considered, since, 
with the prevailing price of gramophone records and reproducing 
apparatus, it would often be quite impossible to introduce homework 
based on recorded material. Should, however, the extension of the 
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gramophone for educational purposes be facilitated, we consider that 
the gramophone record might form the basis of valuable exercises 
outside the classroom. For instance, sentences based on records of 
** Substitution Tables ’’ might be agg for class work (cf. H, E, 
Palmer, 100 Substitution Tables: WHeffer). Records could be set for 
transcription, either orthographic or phonetic. A great many teachers, 
it is true, look with disfavour on dictation, but if the purpose of dicta. 
tion be conceived as something more than a mere spelling test, it may 
be convincingly argued that an orthographic transcription does pro- 
vide a valuable check on the student’s comprehension of the p ; 
since it involves a genuine linguistic analysis. Records, either in Ss 
mother tongue or in a foreign language, could also be set for written 
or oral translation. It would then, for the first time, be possible to 
deal with those peculiarities of stress and intonation which are only 
to be rendered syntactically in the foreign language, and vice versa. 

Finally, many teachers have found that existing records have little 
relation to public examination requirements, and as long as the 
curriculum continues to be so largely subordinated to such considera- 
tions, it is clearly essential that the material. recorded should not 
neglect this factor. 


Mother Tongue 

We find that in the teaching of the mother tongue the chief use 
made of the gramophone has been in literary appreciation. 

We realize the value of developing the appreciation of good reading, 
of which there is such a dearth in these print-ridden days ; but we 
consider that records will be of most value in the hands of teachers 
who are themselves competent to perform, if not with the same natural 
endowment of voice as some of the more distinguished speakers who 
have been (and should be) recorded, at least with an insight into 
the qualities of that clear, convincing reading which compels interest, 
and is a great deal more than that bare acoustic minimum necessary 
for intelligibility which often passes for public reading in high places, 


Speech Training 

Of the application of the gramophone to systematic speech training 
we have scarcely any evidence. The matter is a complicated one, 
made all the more difficult by the scarcity of suitable records. With- 
out wishing here to enter into a discussion as to the merits or demerits 
of any attempt at speech standardization, it should be borne in mind 
by those who seek to modify the speech of others that it is rarely a 
mere change of pronunciation that is needed to attain the desired 
end. There are, indeed, often differences of syntax and morphology 
to be considered, as well as, in many cases, questions of vocabulary. 
But when all these matters of detail have been considered, probably 
the most important factor has been left out of account, namely, the 
social environment of the non-standard speaker. The recent emphasis 
laid by scholars upon the social aspect of linguistic behaviour makes 
it clear that language does not function in a social vacuum, and unless 
the new speech-forms can become socially operative in the speaker's 
environment, they are, like many other affected details of social 
behaviour, artificial, undesirable, and often ludicrous. 

Language is primarily an instrument for social control and co- 
operation. It is man’s supreme means of modifying his environment. 
It is a tool—highly complex in its structure, and incredibly complex 
in its mode of employment. A tool is useless without the knowledge 
of how to use it, and skill in using it comes ‘not from academic theory, 
but from practice in its actual application. The acquisition of n 
speech habits must go hand in hand with the modification of other 
social habits, and must be accompanied by a broadening of cultural 
interests and the opportunity of wider social co-operation. 


Technical and Other Considerations 

It has been mentioned that the cost of records and equipment has 
impeded the development of the use of the gramophone outside the 
classroom, and it should be stated that in many cases the cost was 
found to be too high for proper advantage to be taken of the existing 
material, even within the classroom. In the first place, it is highly 
desirable that facilities should be provided for the purchase of single 


records with accompanying texts. At present, even in the case of those 


companies which do supply single records, only the complete text 
of the course is available, one copy being — with each set of 
records. It is essential that, even if the pupils do not themselves possess 
the records, they should each have the text of the records before them 
in the classroom. Further, in view of the extent to which phonetic 
transcription is used, it is desirable that texts should be available both 
in the International Phonetic Alphabet and orthographic transcription. 

Many teachers find difficulty in “finding the place” on a record. 
Two solutions suggest themselves. (1) Wherever possible, sentences 
on the record should be preceded by a spoken key number corresponding 
to a number in the printed text. (2) A repeating device should be in 
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general use with a standard calibration, readings from which should 
appear in the margin of the text. 


Independent Recording 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have referred only to the applica- 
tion of the ordinary commercial record. There is, however,-a valuable 
service to be performed by independent direct recording. Experience 
has shown beyond doubt that it is an immense advantage for the 
language learner to hear his own performance side by side with that 
of a native speaker, the voice of the learner and the teacher alternating 
sentence by sentence. Remarkable progress, especially in pronuncia- 
tion, has been observed in students who have made use of such com- 
parative records. These records are the property of the pupil, and 
are always available for use, even in the absence of a teacher. 

The School of Oriental Studies (University of London) has installed 
recording plant for the purposes of specialized phonetic teaching and 
research, and the London School of Economics, in its Modern Language 
Department, uses a recording apparatus in the teaching of French, 
German, and English as a foreign language. 

We would also call attention to the fact that the French Department 
of the University of Reading makes regular use of the Dictaphone, 
passages being prepared and recorded by undergraduates for the 
criticism of the Professor, who in turn records his observations and 
returns the cylinders to the students. We are informed that the method 
has been successful, and that the standard of performance obtained 
is unusually high. However, a word of warning is necessary. Many 
so-called home-recording devices, marketed within recent years, have 
not given results of sufficient accuracy to be of any educational value. 

No doubt the financial burden entailed in the installation of first- 
class recording plant (approximately £200, including studio treat- 
ment) places it beyond the reach of most institutions. We suggest, 
however, that the experiment might be made of equipping studios in 
certain large centres, under the control of the Local Education 
Authority, where teachers might take their pupils to record. We have 
in mind a high quality system of recording such as is employed by 
the B.B.C. Records made by such a system are permanent and un- 
breakable, and we have found them to possess a degree of definition 
in no way inferior to that of the commercial product—coupled with 
an almost complete lack of surface noise. It should be mentioned 
that, once the plant has been installed, the cost per record is a matter 
of a shilling or two according to size. 


Conclusion 
We conclude that, although the gramophone has already found an 
extensive application in the teaching of languages, its use is at present 
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somewhat superficial, and that very little seems to have been accom- 
plished in developing a method for its use. This position is due, on the 
one hand, to the fact that, although teachers may receive training in 
ordinary classroom teaching, there is at present no opportunity for 
them to acquire that technique in the use of the gramophone which 
is essential to its success. We recommend this question to the serious 
attention of those responsible for the training of teachers. 

On the other hand, it is our opinion that, outside the field of phonetics, 
the potentialities of the gramophone have not always been fully realised 
by thos responsible for the preparation and the publication of language 
records. 

Recent advances in tle scientific recording and reproduction of the 
spoken word have placed in the hands of the language teacher an 
instrument of inestimable possibilities. But it is our conviction, from 
practical experience, and as a result of reading the replies to the 
questionnaire, that these possibilities are at present inadequately 
explored, both by the teacher and by the publisher. We therefore 
submit that the present inquiry should be regarded as but the beginning 
of a more extensive, and intensive, investigation of the possibilities 
opened up by the introduction of the gramophone and gramophone 
recording in language teaching. It is an urgent necessity, if full advan- 
tage is to be taken of the high degree of technical perfection now 
attained in speech recording and reproduction, that properly controlled 
experimental research should be carried out, not only on the types of record 
suitable for use in and out of the classroom, and at different stages, 
but also on the modifications of pedagogical method involved by their 
introduction. 

We are convinced that the gramophone has in the future an important 
role to play in linguistic pedagogy, more especially in bringing about 
a recognition of the fact that a juster proportion is urgently needed 
between the attainments demanded in the written and in the spoken 
language. “ Until we recognize Speech as a fit and worthy subject ; 
until we provide in our schools, colleges and universities, sound in- 
struction in those departments of linguistic knowledge that have to 
do with the spoken word, whether native or foreign ; until we are 
prepared to devote even a small fraction of the time now devoted to 
making letters to making sounds ; until we build up a tradition in 
Speech education that will raise the level of relevant criticism from 
the low estate of ignorance and prejudice in which it now rests, we shall, 
in one respect at least, fail to contribute to the ideal now held before 
us—an enlightened democracy capable of expressing itself freely in 
speech.”* 

* A. Lloyd James: The Spoken Word. English. Vol. I. 
(to be continued). 
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“MACBETH” 


by J. V. L. GODEFROY 


TT! coming production of Verdi’s “ Macbeth” at Glynde- 
bourne this summer will be a matter of intense interest. 
We are not well acquainted with this opera in England, but 
when the Glyndebourne Season opens with it on May 21, we 
shall find out exactly how much we have missed. It is an opera 
on which, in its first making and later revision, Verdi lavished 
unusual care and fondness ; in dedicating the revised version 
to his father-in-law, he admitted that he loved it above all his 
other operas. Since this was in 1865, eighteen years after it was 
first written, and following a period of great inspiration and 
achievement, it shows that there must be something out of the 
ordinary in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 

When one thinks of the stuff that goes to make the drama, this 
is not altogether surprising. The story is little related to the 
usual paraphernalia of opera. On the other hand, it is powerful 
enough to catch the attention of a composer with dramatic 
ideas. There have been other “ Macbeths,” notably Lawrance 
Collingwood’s opera, produced a few years ago by the Vic—Wells 
Company, and Richard Strauss’ early symphonic poem. But 
these lack the interesting quality of novelty that marks Verdi’s 
version. For Verdi, having fallen in love with the idea, had to 
face the conventions of his day and present them with something 
that broke a few cardinal rules. 

To begin with, there was the unoperatic plot. The classical 
stateliness of the characters was something new. The total 


absence of love was something unheard of. The witches and 
ghosts were exotic. But above all, the spirit of the drama was 
entirely different from what the Italians were expecting from 
Verdi. ‘* Macbeth,” if we realise for a moment the character 
of the times in which it first appeared, gains marvellously in 
value. 

It was written not very long before the rebellions of 1848, 
when the cities of Europe were in a ferment. But while the 
unrest in other countries was political, in Italy it was national. 
Year after year the Austrian domination in the north was be- 
coming more unbearable, and the under-current of patriotic 
revolt was gathering to a head. Although we do not find Verdi’s 
name in the history books, there can be no denying that he 
was playing a leading part in these affairs by supplying exactly 
the right incendiarism in his operas. In five years he had pro- 
duced seven operas dealing either symbolically or blatantly 
with the idea of revolt against authority. These culminated 
in “ Attila,” a robust essay on Italian militarism. Night after. 
night the careless but effective arias of these works fanned the 
people into a frenzy. Yet at the height of it all he turned to 
Macbeth, and the gloom of classical tragedy. 

It is this sudden change in his method that makes “* Macbeth ” 
so interesting. Verdi, at the zenith of his popularity, with all 
Italy aglow with his native melody, deviated from his path to 
write music that brought no political appeal, music that was 
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valuable for its own sake. The reason is surely that he was a 
creator, and did not look upon his swiftly-wrought, popular 
works as more than ephemeral outbursts. It was the artist in 
him, which circumstances had hitherto starved, that crept out 
in “ Macbeth,” and determined to produce something eternal. 
The public, he knew, expected nothing but patriotic themes 
from his pen ; but even so he was willing to abandon his profit- 
able crusade to create something permanently worth-while. 
He must have known that he was running a grave risk. The 
excitable Italians were not in the mood to weigh art for its own 
sake at the moment. They were asking bread, and ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
ran the grave risk of being a stone. Apart from the patriotic 
theme which they would now miss, there would be no love ; 
no innocent heroine with florid arias to sing for an encore ; no 
tenor to bow for applause ; nothing to arouse a delirious defiance 
of the ever-present police of Metternich. And yet Verdi turned 
to “ Macbeth.” 

Now he only knew Shakespeare through a translation, but 
he had always had a profound admiration for him. But the 
drama having gripped his soul, there was no holding him back. 
The librettist Piave, who has ever stood in the pillory for his 
uninspired verses, was certainly not the man for the poem, but 
he did not do so badly as many critics make out. Because it 
is Shakespeare, we are apt to expect an Italian paraphrase of 
high excellence. But Piave was after all only a librettist of the 
eighteen-forties, and was compelled to write in the prevailing 
idiom. Had he done otherwise, he would have been a super- 
man. However, it is certainly the structure of Piave’s poem rather 
than the quality of Verdi’s music, that divorces the opera from 
the original. But the prevailing idiom tells. A French critic 
truthfully says that the time had not yet come for Verdi to 
measure himself with Shakespeare. In view of his later operas, 
“Otello” and “ Falstaff,” this is obvious. But Verdi had no 
idea of measuring himself in such a way. To appreciate the 
full value of ‘‘ Macbeth,” and incidentally of Verdi himself, 
we must neither remain in the twentieth century nor go back 
to the Elizabethans. We must put ourselves in the Italy of 1847, 
and fill ourselves with the operas of the previous thirty years. 
Then this “ Macbeth,” with its chorus of witches, its unlovely 
relations and dark deeds, will make its true quality apparent. 
We shall find Verdi, from whom nothing but fiery, patriotic 
themes was expected, serving up a new dish, palatable perhaps, 
but strange. And we shall appreciate the wariness with which 
its novelty was approached. 

To put ‘* Macbeth” into the repertoire of Italian Opera, 
Verdi had to fight. It was his own artistic sense against the 
currents of the epoch. Verdi, if he can be called a Tyrtaeus, was 
not so blind. He saw the hollow mediocrity of his recent operas, 
whatever their popularity, and he was determined to essay his 
real strength, whatever the result. His hopes must have been 
sadly shaken, for the power of the drama and the novel stage 
effects were received with hesitant curiosity, while the lament 
of the exiled Scots in the wilderness of Northumberland called 
forth precisely the same applause as his old patriotic choruses. 
After all his care, the Italians went frantic, and twisted his 
music down their revolutionary channels, blinding themselves 
to all that was best in it. 

Then came 1848, and the breaking of the Metternich cordon, 
the Milanese rising, and the march of the Piedmontese army. 
All Italy was awake to one urge, and into the bubbling cauldron 
went ‘‘ Macbeth.” At Venice, where it was being played, the 
singer taking the part of Macduff, in the scene in which he 
consoles the exiled Scots and rouses them against Macbeth, 
<‘ with a look of fire, a flashing eye, an inspired expression, a 
tricoloured cockade on his hat . . . sang with so much earnestness, 
so much fervour, such enthusiasm, such ardour, that the whole 
house was electrified, and the public, becoming inflamed by his 
vigorous accents, set to work to sing the chorus with him, going 
so far as to shout patriotic and naturally seditious cries.” 

Thus the very times rebelled against Verdi’s efforts. That 
his efforts were considerable is borne out by his correspondence 
and the stories concerning the rehearsals of the opera. Paying 
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great attention to atmosphere and stagecraft, he suggests the 
use of the magic lantern to portray the ghosts, with music played 
beneath the stage to co-operate in the weird effect. In his in. 
structions to the singers he demands that the sleep-walking scene 
should be rather spoken than sung, in an effort to bleed the 
melody of any charm it might accidentally possess. The singer 
who was to take this part actually practised this scene for three 
months in order to achieve perfection at somnambulism, surely 
not the usual practice of a prima donna! And when at the dress 
rehearsal Verdi demanded that she and the baritone should go 
through their big duet once more, and the latter remarked that 
they had already rehearsed it one hundred and fifty times, 
the composer simply replied that they would now do it for the 
hundred and fifty-first. 

Seeing that the opera has suffered an eclipse in this country, 
it is not surprising, though very regrettable, that it is not well 
favoured by the recording companies. But now it is coming to 
Glyndebourne, perhaps we shall have more luck. The great 
duet for Macbeth and his wife is surely not above or beneath the 
scope of a pair of gramophone artists ? The witches’ music, the 
apparition scene, so impressively accompanied, and the orchestral 
fugue that describes the final battle at Dunsinane, would make 
excellent records. Furthermore, the prelude to the opera is an 
interesting piece. But above all I should call for a recording of 
the finale, with its magnificent, exciting chorus of unbridled 
joy and relief at the death of the hell-hound. 

As it is, the only obtainable passages are all from the fourth 
act. They are three in number, two being foreign and the third 
pre-electric. 


ACT IV 


Scene i: Patria oppressa. Chorus of the State Opera, Berlin. 
(Telefunken E1656). 

This is the chorus of Scottish exiles, and opens the fourth act. 
The music is an addition of the later version, supplanting a more 
simple chorus. It opens impressively with drum-rolls and deep, 
gloomy chords, but the prelude is slightly cut. The chorus is 
sad and beautiful, and of a lovely shape, and the recording is 
excellent. 

O Figli miei (Ah! La paterna mano) Enrico Caruso. (H.M.V. 
DB118). 

This aria follows immediately on the preceding chorus. Mac- 
duff is singing to the Scots, bemoaning the destruction of their 
land by the usurper Macbeth. The aria is conventional, and 
bears none of the flavour of the opera. But it is good Caruso. 
However, it is the aria that aroused the demonstration at Venice, 
mentioned above, and we would appreciate it more if we had 
a record of the chorus that follows it, so that we could complete 
the scene. 


Scene ii: Una macchia é qui tutt’ora. Gertrud Riinger (Polydor 


67072). 

This is the intensely interesting sleep-walking scene, but the 
record is somewhat cut, apart from leaving out the parts of the 
doctor and the lady-in-waiting, who watch Lady Macbeth, and 
whose comments throw her performance into greater relief. 
In the opera the scene is preceded by a prelude that strikes the 
right note at the start, as the prelude to Act iii of “‘ La Traviata,” 
which it resembles. There is no recording of this. Gertrud 
Riinger is excellent, and although her voice is too deep, the 
defect is an advantage in this particular passage. The orchestral 
accompaniment is most fascinating. The. music is set in aria 
form, and though this has been ridiculed by purists, it seems to 
me that it is pardonable, seeing the number of metrical lines 
that Shakespeare himself interspersed in the corresponding scene 
of the play. 

Since these three records represent the opera that Verdi 
loved above all his others, it is to be hoped that this year’s revival 
will stir the recording companies to swell the list. Is it too much 
to pray that we may have a successor to the Glyndebourne Mozart 
Albums? Or must there be a Verdi Society first ? 

And why not a Verdi Society ? 
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IMPORTANT NEW ISSUES OF 
DECCA “PERMANENT MUSIC” RECORDS 


CONCERTO FOR THE LEFT HAND 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
(Ravel) 





EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK (Mozart) 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra SONATA IN C MINOR 
(Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) (PATHETIQUE) Op. 13 


The Paris Philharmonic Orchestra On five sides of X211, X212, X213, (Beethoven) 
(Conducted by Charles Miinch) Side B of X21! 


Piano played with left hand only ADAGIO IN E MAJOR, K26! (Mozart) Wilhelm Kempff (Pianoforte) 
by Jacqueline Blancquard. X202 - X203 


George Kulenkampff (Violin) 
X204 - X205 























A FEW OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES FROM THE CATALOGUE 
THE THIEVING MAGPIE (Rossini) LOHENGRIN - PRELUDE (Wagner) BOLERO (Ravel) 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra The Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris 
(Conductor Maurice Ravel) 
(Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) (Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) CA8015/6 
— 6 CONCERTO FOR VIOLA AND 
EGMONT - OVERTURE (Beethoven) THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Mozart) ORCHESTRA ; (Walton) 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra eames <4 or 
(Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) (Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) (Candeaen William Walton) 
X20 


CA8170 CA8I a X199 X200 
PRICES : “*X’’ SERIES, 12” 6/- ; ““CA’’ SERIES, 12" 6/- 


O -PAGE CATALOGUE 
D E C C A R E C O R D from DECCA, 13 BRIXTON RD., S.W.9 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL Stabilise! 
SEVENTH CELEBRITY CONCERT 


HAROLD HOLT presents The possession of a handmade ‘Expert’ 


Acoustic Gramophone, simply means that 
while Records are sold in their present form 
ONLY (and many other factors, as well as ‘‘vested 
PERSONAL interests ’’ ensure that the present method 
APPEARANCE of recording will remain with us unaltered 
for many years to come) you have an ever 
reliable, unchanging instrument designed for 
the perfect reproduction of a gramophone 
QUEEN’S record; simple to use and capable of a 
“*quality ’’ result that is beyond the reach 
H A L L of any mass production radio-gram. To the 
Chappell 8 Co, Led.) real musician there is only one Acoustic 
Gramophone—The handmade Ginn ‘Expert.’ 
Tuesday Prices from £17 10s. 


World’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano 


April JOHN BROWNLEE ‘ 


The Celebrated Baritone 


JOHN AMADIO At the Steinway Piano: : ; oo 
FLAUTIST IVOR NEWTON | do not claim this unchanging stability of 


at 8.30 det Mean * design for a handmade ‘Expert’ Radio set 
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any ‘Expert’ Radio outfit built during the 


last five years, can be brought up-to-date 
T H O U G H T Ss and made equal to our latest productions 
for a very modest outlay. 
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handmade Radio Set or Redio-gramophons 
Compiled by HERVEY ELWES now, with confidence. 


216 pages 8vo Prices from 17 Gns. 
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wrote: ‘“‘A most desirable book. 

Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the ‘Expert’ Sound Boxes 35s. and 65s. 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of ‘Expert’ Fibre Needles — Acoustic 
criticism. The author has done his work 50 for 2/-; Pick-up 25 for 2/- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 
or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


The Elder of the Pianists 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

A slight amplification of Mr. Wilson C. Lyle’s valuable article 
in your January issue entitled ‘“‘ The Elders of the Pianists » may 
prove to be of interest to many readers. I venture to suggest that 
Mr. Lyle might have drawn attention to the masterful interpre- 
tations of Josef Lhevinne. Doubtless mention of this pianist was 
omitted owing to the lack of recordings of his in England, there 
being only an ineffective performance of Schultz-Evler’s Arabes- 
ques on “ The Blue Danube ” in the H.M.V. Catalogues. Those 
who, like myself, have been privileged to hear him play, must 
have been charmed by his extraordinarily clear technique, 
coupled with a most unusual display of tone shades. Further, 
Lhevinne’s profound knowledge of music adds a distinct note of 
authority to his interpretations. He has made a number of 
records for the Victor Company of America, and perhaps one of 
the best is the Schumann Toccata in C (No. 7866), which 
Simon Barer recorded for H.M.V. in January, 1936. By contrast, 
Lhevinne’s presentation reveals the excessive speed of Barer’s 
playing, although I suspect the latter to have adopted a quick 
tempo to satisfy the exigencies imposed by one side of a 12-inch 
disc. The Victor record demands a turnover, but I feel most 
would agree that the stop is abundantly repaid. 

Relative to the same subject is the welcome issue of Rach- 
maninov’s Second Pianoforte Concerto played by Moiseivitch. 
Notwithstanding the observations of W.R.A. in his review, there 
must be many readers who will enjoy this recording for the very 
reason that the composer is not the soloist. Like Medtner, Rach- 
maninov is hardly the ideal interpreter of his own works ; his 
modest temperament precludes the possibility. I submit that it 
would be unfair to judge this superlatively fine pianist on the 
merits of his own renderings of the Second Pianoforte Concerto, and 
for this reason it is good to have a new recording. The rendering 
by Moiseivitch surely provides us with a rich measure of delight; 
in the parts of the work where the construction is weak, he success- 
fully sustains the listener’s interest by his finely balanced playing. 
Art, and the appreciation of art, is ever a matter of personal 
opinion, and with this reservation it may be safe to remark that 
Moiseivitch, contrary to the reviewer’s hint, achieves a really 
high degree of tonal quality. 

Gillingham, Kent. Joun ALLEN. 

(Mr. Lyle writes that he applied for the Lhevinne record of 
the Blue Danube Waltz, but it has been deleted from the cata- 
logue, as well as the Lamond Moonlight, which he also wanted 
for his article-—Ep.) 


England and America 

As a matter of interest, I would ask if you or any of your 
correspondents have noticed how much superior are our 
musical magazines to those issued in America. 

For some time I have regularly taken three quite prominent 
American musical papers. Of these, The Etude is by far the best, 
as it deals with music more fully, and those who contribute to 
it are without a doubt fully qualified for their positions. However, 
the other two papers are not so satisfactory. 

The majority of the critics, especially those reviewing events 
in America, lamentably lack musical knowledge, and one has 
only to look through any page to find evidence supporting this. 

I realise, of course, that some of these papers are not intended 
to be too technical, but most of the reviews do tend to insult 
the intelligence of the music-goer. After all, if one buys the 
magazines to read the critics’ opinions on various performances, 


both Symphonic and Operatic, they do expect to glean some 
information about the merits or demerits of the performers and 
performances, as the case may be. 

However, this seems to be impossible, as the majority of the 
said critics seem more concerned in describing the scenery, 
dresses and other unmusical things. Never can one divine any- 
thing about the singers’ technique, or their actual voices. Instead, 
one gets a full account of Madame So-and-so’s lovely figure, 
good looks, and stunning gowns. One of the most common ~ 
statements made regarding a certain singer is “‘ no adjective can 
be found to describe.’”’ Now how can the standard of her voice 
be judged from that remark ! 

Again, nothing will convince me that the performances at the 
Metropolitan are so well sung and presented as they are made 
to appear. If only through the gramophone, it is quite easy to 
see that the standard of the Metropolitan has sadly deteriorated, 
and the majority of the world’s finest singers either no longer 
sing there, or have never done so up to now. 

Their repertoire for this season is certainly to be envied, but 
the casts in the majority are far from ideal. Surely two better 
singers could have been found to sing Violetta and Alfredo, other 
than Nino Martini and Vina Bovy. ‘“ La Bohéme ” fared just 
as badly with Martini and Buda Sayao, the former replacing 
Charles Kullman who sang in the first performance of the season. 
‘* Aida ” featured Martinelli, Cigna and Castagna. ‘‘ Norma ” 
had the same three singers in the principal roles, and “ Don 
Giovanni” was represented by Pinza, Lazzari, Crooks, List, 
Cigna and Giannini. This is certainly not the perfect Mozartian 
ensemble in my opinion, the only true Mozart singers being Pinza 
and Lazzari. Cigna’s voice is far too inconsistent for the role of 
“Donna Elvira.” 

‘** Rosenkavalier”’ was made worthy by the appearance of 
the incomparable Lotte Lehmann as the “‘ Marschallin,” the rest 
of the cast including Thorborg, List and Schorr. 

Wagner’s works are widely represented this season. The 
operas being “ Tannhaiser,” ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘Die Meister- 
singer,” “‘ Tristan,” isolated performances of “ Die Walkire ” 
and “Siegfried,” and a complete matinée cycle of ‘‘ The Ring.” 
The singers include Melchior, Flagstad, Thorborg, List, Schorr, 
Lawrence, Lehmann, Karl Hartmann, Vogel and Laufkoetter. 

Melchior seems to be the tenor mainstay, inasmuch that he 
has sung in “ Tristan,” “ Tannhaiiser,” “ Lohengrin” and “ Die 
Walkiire,” Hartmann made his Metropolitan debut in “ Sieg- 
fried.” 

Taken as a whole, the Wagnerian section is far from complete, 
as it lacks such fine artists and singers as Janssen, Pistor, Weber, 
Leider, Ralf, Lorenz, Habich, Tessmer, Helgers and Riinger, 
not to mention many others. 

London, S.W.12. Quita CHAVEZ. 


The Opera Season 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

In your February issue, Mr. H. O. Rosenthal asks who was the 
creator of the role of Turandot. Probably someone speaking 
with authority will inform him, but in case nobody bothers to 
write, may I say that I am almost certain that the first Turandot 
was Rosa Raisa and that Fleta sang Calaf at the first performance. 

Unfortunately, I have mislaid a copy of the Milan “ Corriere 
della sera’ which devoted a whole page to this performance 
and from which I hoped to check my memory. Can one imagine 
an English newspaper giving a column, let alone a page, to the 
first performance of an English or any other opera ? 
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I thank Mr. Rosenthal for his praise of Ansseau. Are we not 
to hear this fine tenor at Covent Garden again? I am less en- 
thusiastic about Eva Turner, but am not going to start an argu- 
ment, more especially in view of the remarks of Mr. Barnett in 
the same issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. His statement that “‘ nobody 
knows exactly what anything sounds like to anyone else ”’ is the 
most sapient comment on music that I have heard for a long time. 

And while I am writing, cannot you persuade somebody to 
give us a new recording of the duet Che soave zeffiretto from 
“ Figaro’? The only record I know of this is the old one by 
Eames and Sembrich. 


London, N.10. L. A. Lurr. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 


I read the letter from Mr. Michael White in your last issue 
with very mixed feelings. On the one hand I am pleased to see 
that at long last someone has taken up the cudgels for Gina 
Cigna. She is of course the finest Italian dramatic soprano now 
singing—any occasional flaws in her vocalisation (tightness on 
high notes, vibrato) are more than compensated by her superb 
acting. In “ Tosca,” “ Turandot,’’ Gioconda”’ she has to be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 

But, I have a crow to pick with Mr. White for what he says 
about Florence Austral, Walter Widdop and Eva Turner. That 
these three could be omitted from any list, however restricted, 
of the world’s greatest singers is to me incomprehensible. Between 
them I imagine they would make the finest “‘ Tristan ’’ cast 
imaginable—Austral as Isolde and Turner as Brangane would 
be a memorable combination, and Widdop’s Tristan is difficult 
to beat. I imagine from Mr. White’s letter that he has never 
heard Austral and Widdop at their best, and he is surely unjust 
to poor Miss Turner ! 


Glasgow. E. Poivak. 


Surface Noise 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

When the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto was recently issued 
I wanted to have it, but not being able to hear it first, I re- 
frained, on account of the tendency to a peculiarly irritating 
form of hiss and spit so often found in this make. When, how- 
ever, I read in THE GrAmMopHONE that this recording had an 
impeccable surface I purchased the concerto, which has turned 

out to be a fine set. 


It has been proved conclusively by now that the defect of 
perceptible surface noise—perhaps the only’ serious one in 
modern recording, and one which no meditative mind can 
tolerate—is totally unnecessary. Apart from the irritation it 
causes when one is listening to a soft reflective movement it is 
obvious that the noise, however slight, must mingle with the 
upper frequencies and partially destroy their quality. 

It has, I think, been maintained that some surface noise is 
necessary to preserve the upper partials, but this Schumann 
recording totally disproves that theory, because we still have in 
the wood-wind that intense, almost unpleasant, pungency which 
is always found in this label. 

I am bringing up this question solely because I am thoroughly 
convinced that the success of this recording and others like it is 
due to the adoption—intentional or otherwise—of the methods 
I have always upheld and about which I wrote in THE GRAmo- 
PHONE on the subject of amplification, namely the obvious 
principle of putting on to the wax more music than surface noise. 
It must be remembered, too, that—short of blasting—a disc 
cannot be too fully recorded, because the electric and the acous- 
tic user each has the mean§.of reducing his volume almost to 
inaudibility if he likes his music minus bass, inner parts and 
general musical effect. 

By the way, I have often wondered what special means the 
B.B.C. take to introduce that truly delightful scratch. 

Chelmsford. sC. P. Wippows. 
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Elgar 


To the Editor of TH&t GRAMOPHONE 


I am sorry to think that Sir Adrian Boult’s reading of Elgar’s 
Second Symphony had been likely to turn Mr. Woodfield 
against the work for life. I fear he makes too much of Elgar’s ° 
conducting. Because Elgar has gone, are we to have no worth 
while performances of his works? After all, the recent perform. 
ance of the Symphony by the B.B.C. orchestra was one given 
by men who have had some nurture in the Elgar tradition ; 
and whilst Adrian Boult may not be everyone’s idea of an inspired 
conductor, he is I am sure equally imbued with a desire to treat 
Elgar’s works faithfully. I cannot see how any Elgar-lover could 
be turned against the Symphony simply because of the concep. 
tion given it by the B.B.C. conductor. I should imagine Adrian 
Boult is the last person to take unjust liberties with a score. I do 
not know what were “ the certain effects produced” to which 
Mr. Woodfield refers and objects. To me the Symphony was 
a moving performance splendidly played, and recalled to me 
a similar moving performance of the First Symphony by the 
same orchestra and conductor in the week of King George V’s 
death. 


Leeds. A. E. Owen. 


Walter Widdop 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Our greatest living tenor, Walter Widdop (if we except the 
great John Coates), is dismissed by Mr. Michael White in his 
letter last month almost with contempt. In his own words, 
** T will leave it to those who have heard the finest Italian and 
German singers in the theatre to judge whether Florence Austral 
or Walter Widdop are in the front rank or not... . I am quite 
sure he will always be honoured in his own country.” 

Earlier in his diatribe Eva Turner was the victim, “ displaying 
a large, colourless voice of notable sonority with which she is 
inclined to scream unmercifully.”’ 

In the recent all too short British season at Covent Garden 
I heard Miss Turner sing Isolde. She sang magnificently and 
movingly, and my opinion was evidently shared by most of 
those present. My one regret was Mr. Widdop was prevented 
from appearing by throat trouble, otherwise we might have 
had an even more memorable evening. Of his singing of this 
part, by the way, to refresh our memories, “‘ Beckmesser,”’ writing 
in THE GRAMOPHONE last August about the opera season said, 
** Who in Europe, apart from Pélza, can sing this music as 
well as Widdop? There are twenty opera-houses in Germany 
—important ones . . . to whom Widdop would be a godsend. . .. 
After two years’ routine on the German stages he would be 
one of the four leading heroic tenors in Europe.” 

In December he sang in the “* Messiah’ at Covent Garden 
on a Sunday afternoon, the Daily Telegraph next day said his 
singing recalled the great days of singing. This, of the singer who 
according to Mr. White is not in the front rank. We are all 
entitled to form our own opinions, but I think it is advisable 
when we have no good to say about our own leading singers, at 
least to keep our opinions to ourselves; it is certainly invidious 
to mention names. 

The greatest drawback for a British singer is the possession 
of a British name. So many seem to think an unknown singer 
with a foreign name is bound to be good, while poor old Smith 
or Robinson “‘ is British you know.” I have heard Mr. Widdop 
sing many times and his singing has always delighted me. 

I should like to repeat the recent, plea of a correspondent in 
these columns for new recordings by our best tenor. At least we 
are at liberty “‘ to honour him in his own country.” 

In particular I should like to possess a record of him singing 
Elgar’s Shepherd’s Song, which I believe has not been recorded. 
All who have heard Mr. Widdop sing this song would doubtless 
wish to possess it. To sum up I would say that for sheer beauty 
and purity of tone, some of Mr. Widdop’s singing is unequalled. 

London, N.3. Francis WEstT. 


’ 
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lea for Unrecorded Works 


[ would like to put forward a plea for a few unrecorded works 
which | hope many correspondents will endorse. 

I feel that many record buyers would welcome a recording 
lof Gounod’s Mirella Overture, which has been sadly neglected 
by the recording companies of late, also the Intermezzo and 
Carillon from Bizet’s “ L’Arlesienne” Suites. (The last-named 
being two movements which I hope Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra will record to complete 
avery delightful set of records.) 

There are two movements from Glazounov’s “* Five Novelettes ” 
for string quartet that have so far been recorded, the Jnterludium 
in modo antico, and the Orientale. Cannot we have the other 
three recorded together with the last-named in an up-to-date 
recording, perhaps the Lener or Roth Quartets. 

I notice also that Sir Thomas Beecham has a good recording 
to his credit of Brahms’s Tragic Overture (Op. 81), and how for- 
tunate we would feel if he would give us the Academic Festival 
(Op. 80), also. 

I believe Decca has been answering many a plea for unrecorded 
works, I have noticed lately Sir Henry Wood’s splendid records 
appearing in the lists each month in your GRaMopHoneE, Dvorak’s 
Symphonic Variations, Bruckner’s Overture in G Minor, and another 
work by Dohnanyi, the Symphonische Minuetten. Decca un- 
doubtedly deserve great praise for what they have done, and 
| wish them every success in their efforts. 

I hope, too, that Tchaikovsky’s Theme and Variations, from 
“Suite No. 3” will not be overlooked by the recorders. 

Australia. E. J. AsTripGE. 


Mahler 


The reviewer of Mahler’s 2nd Symphony was so down upon 
it that he was surely suffering from the effects of the ponderous 
under-rehearsed Mahler 8th Symphony, which the B.B.C. had 
just broadcast. The music of this 2nd Symphony is uneven in 
parts, but interesting always. The recording is not up to the 
perfect recording of Lied von der Erde and it is recorded on the 
loud side but not over-loud—unless you wish to play it so, and 
it stands up well to fibres. 

It seems the fashion for critics to write of music which they 
do not understand, as being the work of megalomaniacs ; this 
reviewer goes one better and attributes much of Mahler’s and 
Bruckner’s music to beer—beer-bloated music—O Bruno* Walter 
to the rescue ! ! 


Littlehampton. R. PENFOLD. 


(W.R.A.’s simple response to the above criticism is ‘‘ The 
Mahler the Merrier ! ”—only that and nothing more.—Ep.) 


The Gramophone and the B.B.C. 


How glad I was to see the Editor taking up arms against 
the B.B.C. for its casual treatment of record-buying listeners. 
Ifancy the B.B.C. doesn’t care two hoots for the record-purchaser, 
or his instrument—despite the fact that broadcasting would be 
reduced to sore straits were it not for recording. Discovering the 
make, number and price of a broadcast record involves either 
writing up to Broadcasting House or solving (by means of elim- 
ination) a mystery of Sherlock Holmes calibre. Gramophiles 
were severely hit when the programmes of new records were 
dropped. Not only should they have continued, but each week 
they should have been duplicated in the evening on another 
wavelength. Schools wishing to purchase radio-grams are 
recommended suitable models by the B.B.C. through the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting, but these instruments may be 
valueless on the gramophone side. ‘“ We are not concerned 
with the gramophone,” said a School Broadcasting official at 
a recent conference of teachers. 

Keen gramophiles should get together and decide upon what 
they expect from the B.B.C., for solitary demands rarely lead 
anywhere. I really believe that as no representative gathering 
of gramophone enthusiasts has ever taken place in the history 
of the gramophone so far, the time is ripe for a conference, and 
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the attitude of the B.B.C. towards the gramophone would pro- 
vide one of many fruitful discussions. There are other problems, 
even more pressing, awaiting discussion—semi-technical matters, 
the question of dirty (i.e. dusty) records (why not sealed en- 
velopes ?), etc. What about it? 

Gillingham, Kent. WituraM W. JoHNsoN. 


Reviewing 


I was very pleased to see the letters of Mr. Orr, Mr. Holman 
and Mr. Newbold on the subject of studio acoustics and balance, 
and find myself in agreement with Mr. Orr. I should have con- 
demned more than a few of the Beecham—London Philharmonic 
Orchestra records as too dead, but this is sometimes, I feel, 
due less to short studio reverberation period than to close micro- 
phone placing. Studio dimensions may make this necessary, 
but whatever the reason the acoustic effect of a hall such as 
Queen’s Hall never seems to be attained in a studio of smaller 
volume, even if of longer reverberation period. 

The Viennese recordings, I think, are often made with the 
microphone close to the violins, evidently to reduce the effect 
of the excessive reverberation of an empty hall. Unsatisfactory 
though the result may be, it sounds to me, Mr. Holman, more 
like what I am accustomed to hear of a large orchestra in a 
concert hall, perhaps in rehearsal conditions, than does most 
studio orchestral recording. 

The Toscanini records of the Beethoven 7th Symphony are 
an example of good balance and acoustics. Would it not be 
possible for the recording companies to make their more impor- 
tant orchestral records in Queen’s Hall, with some absorbent 
material to replace an audience and using a distant microphone 
as now used for broadcasts from this hall? We should then 
hear all departments of the orchestra, including the percussion, 
in their normal:proportions without serious compression of the 
volume range in recording. Though W.R.A.’s views are not 
always quite clear to me, I feel sure he would like records made 
in these conditions. 

Belfast. R. S. C. Gunpry. 


Richard Strauss 


On March 11th I heard Mr. Richard Strauss’ Turino Concert 
broadcast by the Italian Radio Stations. 

Although most thankful to the E.I.A.R. for this broadcast, 
I can no more resist the temptation of letting you know the wish 
of many of us simply waiting for new recordings of Strauss’ 
masterpieces. 

Ein Heldenleben, second part of the programme, was so beauti- 
fully conducted by Mr. Strauss that it reminded me of a glorious 
evening of 1935 in Munich: we were fortunate enough that 
evening to hear Mr. Strauss conducting his picturesque Alpen- 
symphonie. The performance was so great that it would be difficult 
to describe the 4,000 auditors’ enthusiasm. 

Few months ago this same symphony was included in one of 
the German Music Festival Concerts in Paris. Once more Mr. 
R. Strauss was to conduct it but unfortunately his illness pre- 
vented him. Mr. Karl Elmendorff took his place and, with the 
great art that we all know, he gave us indeed a perfect perform- 
ance with tremendous success. 

We are wondering anxiously the reason of the serious gaps in 
recorded music of the Alpensymphonie, so expressive and brilliant. ° 
The only recording I could trace is Polydor’s old issue, withdrawn 
long ago. We are almost sure that its recording would 
delight more than one. 

So, as we are waiting for this Symphony, unfortunately missing 
in our collections please H.M.V. do all what you can to fulfil 
our wish. You have given us so many marvellous recordings of 
Strauss’ Symphonic Poems and “ Rosenkavalier ” that we expect 
of you the Alpensymphonie will match her elders. Could we hope 
you would persuade Mr. Richard Strauss to conduct? But if 
this is asking too much I trust you will be good enough not to 
deprive us longer of this great work. 


Cairo. Raout ZEHERI. 
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SINGING — 
A DECLINING ART 


by J. L. C. FREESTONE 


jt is constantly being stated that the standard of singing to-day 

is far inferior to that of thirty years ago, and as constantly 
this is refuted by people well qualified to judge. It may, there- 
fore, be of interest to consider some of the many points involved 
in this apparent disagreement, with a special reference to the 
comparison afforded by the gramophone records left to us by 
the greatest singers of the pre-war epoch. As long ago as 1860 
Chorley was complaining of the decline in the art of singing as 
compared with that of his younger days: The late Hermann 
Klein considered that the golden age of opera dated roughly 
from 1860-1900, while others maintain that the years 1900— 
1910 were outstanding for the number and excellence of their 
singers. In each case it would appear that the days of the critic’s 
youth produced artistes superior to those of his maturity, and 
some allowance must be made for the romantic enthusiasm of 
the young when considering this question. 

It is necessary to run briefly over the development of opera in 
the last hundred years to realise fully the greater demands made 
on the operatic singer of to-day. A century ago the prima donna 
and tenor reigned supreme, and composers generally were content 
to write music which best displayed the vocal accomplishments 
of the singers. Little acting was done—a few conventional 
gestures sufficing—and the orchestral accompaniment was of 
the slightest, thus allowing full scope for the finest gradations of 
tone on the part of the singers. As examples of this, the tenor 
aria Spirto gentil from ‘‘ La Favorita,’”’ and the soprano aria 
Casta Diva from “‘ Norma” may be quoted. As the century pro- 
gressed, more and more attention was given to the orchestral 
accompaniment. It became gradually more involved and of 
more importance until in the more recent operas it is of equal 
importance with the vocal part, and, in some instances, of even 
greater importance. Singers found that their more delicate 
effects were lost over such a body of sound, and so turned their 
attention to producing a robust and steady flow of tone—the 
pianissimo gave place to the piano, the forte to the fortissimo. 
Many young artistes were not content to essay the lighter roles 
for some years, and plunged headlong into heroic roles without 
the requisite development of the vocal organs. The majority of 
experienced singers and teachers consider, for example, that no 
one under thirty should attempt a Puccini role, let alone a heavy 
Wagnerian one. 


Let us turn our attention to the state of affairs at the beginning 


of the twentieth century; Patti, Jean de Reszke, Maurel, Lassalle 
and Tamagno were all still singing but were by no means young, 
and others were rapidly encroaching upon their supremacy. The 
great teachers were still active, and a long apprenticeship was de- 
manded before public appearances were countenanced. Only a few 
roles were sufficient for a life-long career, and thus great time could 
be given to the perfection of these. Nowadays few singers can 
afford to offer so small a repertoire. In England, the present-day 
artiste is expected to sing in opera, oratorio, in difficult and often 
unvocal works, and in addition a vast range of songs must be 
studied. Owing to this, the perfection of detail which former 
generations expected of their favourites is at present for the most 
part lacking. 

That there are good singers to-day cannot be denied, but they 
are few and far between. The writer contends that there are 
enough records of pre-war days still generally available to prove 
beyond a doubt that the standard of singing has most assuredly 
declined. It is naturally impossible within the limits of this 
article to quote sufficient to prove this conclusively, but the fol- 
lowing six records, all easily obtainable from any dealer, will at 
least give some idea of the high standard attained. 

First, a soprano record—Selma Kurz singing Der Vogel im 
Walde, H.M.V. DAqo8. Listen to the perfection of tone through- 
out, the flawless trills, the supreme ease of it all. I have chosen 





this disc in preference to the brilliant series by Tetrazzinj; 
Melba, since it is less generally familiar. One more sop 
record must suffice—Vissi d’arte, sung by Destinn, H.M.YV 
DB223. Notice after the final high note the perfect legato as th 
voice descends. This is the most trying passage in the aria, 
the modern Tosca generally gulps it out in an effort to hide he 
imperfect technique. Contraltos present a greater problem, fg 
most of the finest records have been cut out of the catalogues, 
Schumann Heink has one solo record still available—Stille na 
heilige nacht, H.M.V. DB412, and her lovely tones, never hard ¢ 
“ throaty,” are sure to delight. 

The men are better represented. Hear Caruso’s phrasing 9 
Spirto gentil, H.M.V. DB129. Notice carefully the breathing and 
perfect legato. Compare it with any modern rendering. There 
are many good baritones to-day, but none have the technique 
of Battistini who was fifty when he made his first twelve-ineh 
records. Listen to H.M.V. DB205—O sommo Carlo. Note the 
perfectly poised high notes, and the ease with which he dominates 
the situation. Compare it with Franci’s record, H.M.V. DB1136; 
only lovers of a big noise may hesitate. Lastly, hear Plancon’s 
record, H.M.V. DB657, of the two bass airs from ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute.”’ These airs are often chosen as test pieces for bass singers, 
on account of their difficulty. Plancon makes them sound 
ridiculously easy, until you hear another lesser singer struggling 
with them. Here again, the phrasing is perfect. 

Unfortunately the choice of records has been greatly restricted 
owing to the number of earlier recordings not now generally 
available. As a last word, beg, borrow or steal a copy of Bonin- 
segna’s Columbia record of Casta Diva. This glorious record 
reveals in full the immaculate standard required of singers in 
pre-war days, a standard seldom, if ever, found nowadays. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


HE Second Annual Meeting of the Federation takes place on 

Saturday, April 23rd, at 3.30 p.m., at “ The Chantecler,” Frith 
Street, Soho, London, W.1. Society Correspondents received full 
particulars of the arrangements three weeks ago, and they are urged 
to make this meeting known among their members in order that the 
attendance may be both full and representative. The work and the 
usefulness of the Federation continues to grow—so much so that it 
looks as though a London Office and a full-time secretary will be 
needed before long! Bona fide visitors who are not members of affiliated 
societies will not be excluded from the Annual Meeting, but it will 
be necessary for them to obtain a ticket of admission from the Secretary, 
N.F.G.S., 73 Park Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. Such tickets will be 
limited. 

The meeting will be followed at 7.30 p.m. by the First Annual 
Dinner, also to be held at ‘‘ The Chantecler.”’ A recital of rare foreign 
recordings will follow. 

Nineteen reports (a new record) appear this month. Acute problems 
of space have been temporarily solved by the Editor’s wise decision to 
employ smaller type (technically known as 8-point) ; but if the number 
of reports increases and the type eventually shrivels to 3$-point (the 
smallest available), the Federation will have to buy up a consign 
ment of microscopes for distribution to interested readers! 

Mr. A. Engel is to be congratulated on his successful efforts to 
form a new society in Southport. Not many weeks ago he was a member 
of a London society. His is a grand example of what may be done by 
keen enthusiasm. 

Finally, please do not overlook Saturday, April 23rd ; and whatever 
you do, don’t miss the Dinner! 





























Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


On the occasion of the last meeting, Mr. T. Winney acted as out 
host, and the following programme was presented. Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony (B.B.C. Orchestra under the baton of Toscanini) ; generally 
admired by all—wood-wind section excellent, the music was bro 
to the fore, counterpointing especially, but is the version as lyrical @ 
that of the Vienna Orchestra, under Walter, issued not so long before? 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, a work seldom performed : is it because 
three soloists are required as well as an orchestra? It left very favour 































The GRAMOPHONE 


$\0fab. impressions in the minds of those hearing it for the first time at 


this meeting. While the soloists were ably presented, the orchestra 
was a little reticent. Then Bizet’s Symphony—a light-hearted and 
i Etuneful work, forecasting styles which are almost re-written in later 

and better-known works of this composer. 1st movement, Mozart ; 
‘fond movement, Bizet ; 3rd movement, Sullivan ; 4th movement, 
i Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky. Such were the semblances to the 
mind of the writer upon hearing this work. 


? nachiABeckenham Recorded Music Society 


The President and Secretary gave a combined programme of un- 
familiar records. The President’s vocal choices were particularly 
interesting, and included an old Odeon disc of Emmy Destin’s voice. 
The Secretary’s orchestral choices included works by Johann Strauss 
and Suppé. The Blue Danube ballet music produced many unfamiliar 
melodies. 

Miss Draper gave an evening of Death Music, the outstanding record 
being Massenet’s Elegie (Caruso with Mischa Elman and Cortot). 

We have room for new members, who should write to the Hon. 
‘{Sec., Mr. F. B. Graves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mr. A. W. Eyre arranged and presented a most enjoyable evening 
devoted to the works of Edward Elgar, and with the exception of the 
Coronation March, all were conducted by the Composer. The works 
were : Overture Cockaigne ; Symphony No. 1 in A Flat ; followed by 
the well-known Enigma Variations. Elgar in lighter vein was represented 
by Chanson de Matin and Chanson de Nuit (H.M.V. D1236), and the 
programme ended with the Coronation March by the London Phil- 


in-f harmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2437). 


“Works by Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra,” was the title of an excellent set of records presented by 
Mr. George Birchley. The works heard were: Symphony No. 4 
(Mozart) ; Mendelssohn’s enchanting Violin Concerto with Szigeti as 
soloist (LX 262-5) ; and Symphony No. 2 (Brahms) on LX515~-9. 

Interested readers should, communicate with Mr. E. C. Instone, 
481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society . 


At our February meeting, Mr. Ricks presented a programme of 
music devoted mainly to works of modern and ultra-modern com- 
posers. The principal features were Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole (H.M.V. 
DB2367-8), Wolf’s Italian Serenade, and the recently-recorded Walton 
Viola Concerto. Other items included Szymanowski’s Fountain of 
Arethusa and Stravinsky’s Pastorale, both played by Szigeti ; and War- 
lock’s Serenade (for Delius’ sixtieth birthday). 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


The usual bi-monthly meetings of the above Sociéty were held in 
February on the 2nd and 16th respectively. On the first evening Messrs. 
P. O. Jones and A. E. Stubbs gave very interesting and well-balanced 
programmes of recorded music. 

February 16th was devoted to the first Annual General Meeting of 
the Society. All officers were unanimously re-elected and the business 
of the evening closed with a short discussion as to the type of programme 
most acceptable to the members. After an interval the Chairman, 
Mr. H. G. V. Rummball, presented a very interesting programme, 
which included the Second Movement from the Bruch Violin Con- 
certo No. #, Overture to Tancredi, and songs by Tino Rossi. 

New members and visitors will always receive a hearty welcome to 
the Society’s meetings, which are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
in every month at the Royal Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea, at 8.0 p.m. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
Several orchestral works figured in the new issues heard at the second 


February meeting: Mozart Symphony No. 29, Bizet’s Symphony 
No. 1, Lord Berners’ Triumph of Neptune Suite, all by London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra ; and Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, by 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

An attractive programme, consisting of orchestral works and German 
Lieder, was given by Miss Davis at the first March meeting. The 
orchestral works were exciting and colourful, and included Mozart’s 
Little Symphony (Overture in the Italian style) by Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Grieg Piano Concerto with Gieseking, etc. 

Meetings for April are on Fridays 1st, 22nd and 29th. Visitors are 
welcome at all meetings, which commence at 8 p.m., at All Saints’ 
Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Particulars of the Society will gladly be sent on application to the 
Secretary, Mr. S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, E. Dulwich, S.E.22. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


We were glad to welcome two new members to our Society during 
our last meeting which was held on the first Sunday in March. The 
first half of the programme consisted entirely of Chopin’s pianoforte 
works, notable amongst which was the “ black keys” study in G flat 
Major, rendered by Paderewski. The second half was devoted to 
Beethoven’s 5th Symphony, played under Koussevitsky, and the 
rendering of which we considered to be much slower as compared for 
instance with Franz Schalk’s interpretation. 

During our next meeting, to be held on the first Sunday in April, 
we are to hear five of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, some foreign songs, and 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A Major. Most of us are enthusiastic 
about violin concertos and since one of our new members takes an 
especial interest in them, we are fortunate in having an emporium 
from which we will be able to draw a concerto at will. Much con- 
sideration is taken over the proyramme for the following recital, the 
compilation of which is drawn from the lists furnished (and renewed 
now and again) by respective members. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Prokofieff was the composer chosen by Mr. H. Vaesen for his recent 
recital, and very enjoyable was the programme, the Classical Sym- 
‘phony and the Piano Concerto forming the main items. There are 
just enough of Prokofieff’s recordings to fill an evening, and the sugges- 
tion is made to other societies that this modern and delightful composer 
should be given an evening to himself. 

Mr. J. Allen’s lecture-recitals are always well attended, for one is 
always sure of a delightful and instructive programme. Liszt was the 
subject of study, the large work being the B flat Piano Sonata (Cortot). 
This was supplemented by other rare and foreign recordings from the 
lecturer’s wonderful collection. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Whiter’s recent recital contained an amusing patter song from 
one of Mousgorgsky’s operas, sung by Chaliapin. This was followed 
by more Chaliapin songs and by Tito Schipa singing two arias from 
** Lucia di Lammermoor.”’ On the same evening we heard the recent 
recording of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 (Petri and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra), now purchased by the Society for its library. 
Technically, this was one of the finest recordings of piano and orchestra 
we have heard, but the work does not seem to suit Petri’s temperament. 

Mr. Sellars made his début with a recital of vocal and instrumental 
records which included Toti dal Monte’s Mad Scene from “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ’” ; Stracciari’s singing of Largo al Factotum, from “ The 
Barber of Seville”? ; and Lucrezia Bori and Tito Schipa singing the 
Death Scene from Puccini’s “‘ La Bohéme.”’ The instrumental records 
included Tartini’s Devil’s Trill Sonata (Menuhin). 

Future programmes will include: ’Cello Concerto (Dvorak), 
First Symphony (Brahms), Violin Concerto (Beethoven). Readers 
should write for particulars to Mr G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, 
E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


The concert arrangements for the second meeting of the Society 
were in the capable hands of our Chairman, Mr. A. Neale, and he gave 
us a recital of orchestral records representing eighteenth-century music. 
Mr. Neale illustrated the importance of the purity of classical form 
which is so strongly evident in the music of the great masters of this 
period and outstanding among the works chosen were Mozart’s Overture 
in the Italian Style (Telefunken E2317) ; Haydn’s Symphony No. gg in 
E flat major, with the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham (Columbia LX505-7) ; and Handel’s Orchestral 
Concerto No. 28 (Telefunken E2352-3). Mr. Neale’s programme was 
supported by some contrasting examples of outstanding vocal music, 
great enthusiasm being shown for Wolf Lieder : Hugo Wolf Society 
(H.M.V. DB2049) ; three madrigals by Monteverdi: Cie Francaise 
du‘ Gramophone (DB5040 and 5042) ; and Debussy’s En Sourdine, Clair 
de Lune and Colloque Sentimental, sung by Maggie Teyte, with Cortot 
at the pianoforte (H.M.V. DA1471-3). 

The Society is greatly indebted to Messrs. Attwells Ltd., St. Leonards, 
for the loan on this occasion of the large Pye Paramphonic Reproducer, 
a superb instrument which the members were not slow to appreciate. 

Enquiries in regard to further meetings to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 69 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards. 
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High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Miss Phyllis A. Ivermee, B.Mus., reviewed keyboard music in her 
lecture—‘‘ The Development of Keyboard Music ’’—given at the 
eleventh meeting of the season. She explained at the outset that the 
term “ keyboard” included the organ, and a start was made. with 
medieval organ music. From this she passed, by way of the sixteenth- 
century clavicinists, right down to contemporary music for the piano. 
Records were used for the earlier composers, but from Beethoven 
onwards, the lecturer preferred to give her own illustrations at the 
piano. An enjoyable evening was the verdict of all. 

Mr. Stanley Coombes chose the Toscanini version of Beethoven’s 
Seventh for his recital at the twelfth meeting. A brilliant recording, 
although at least one listener found the Maestro’s tempo in the Trio 
rather disconcerting. 

April meetings : 7th and 21st (Percy Judd, Mus. Doc., on “‘ Expres- 


, 


sion in Singing ’’). 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Schubert was the subject of an interesting programme given by Mr. 
W. G. Sales at our last meeting. He prefaced the programme with some 
incidents from the composer’s life. Among the most appreciated of 
many fine recordings were those of the Slumber Song, the Quartet in D 
minor and, of course, the B minor Symphony. During the second part 
of the evening Mr. W. S. Howard demonstrated some Wagner and 
Mozart records. There were 20 members present, including two newly 
enrolled. : 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


** Some Enigmas of the Society,”’ presented by Mr. E. Carter, yielded 
some excellent recordings and proved Mr. Carter to bea rare student 
of human character. In a clever and humorous manner he gave the 
characteristics of his victims, represented them with his records (no 
titles announced) and left the audience to supply the answers. Mr. 
Joynson topped the class with all correct. To mention a few, the 
Committee are Les Francs Juges, the Treasurer deals in Rheingold, the 
President rings up the curtain (Prologue, Pagliacci), the Secretary is 
the busiest man in the town (Figaro) and a M.Sc. is now apprenticed 
to a sorcerer! 

Mr. Meadows once again gave a delightful operatic programme, 
“Mainly About Voices,” in which he presented singers, past and 
present, of the “‘ Golden Age ”’ standard. Outstanding recordings were 
of Toti dal Monte in the Fairy Scene from “ Falstaff ’’ (DB1317). Schipa 
singing Pourquoi me réveiller (“‘ Werther,’ Massenet), Ezio Penza and 
Metropolitan Opera Chorus in an. excerpt from “ Norma”’, and 
Borgioli’s delightful Do not go, my love. Two versions of the Death Scene 
from “ Otello ’’ were heard, the musically correct-one of Tamagno, 
and that of Zanelli, wherein music is sacrified to realism. 

After the interval we heard the Abdication record, and Sibelius’ 
3rd Symphony. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


At Mr. Willis’s recital we had the opportunity of hearing the new 
Myra Hess recording of Schumann’s Piano Concerto. This programme 
also included the chorus from Bach’s Cantata No. 78 (a delightful 
record), and the Beethoven Quartet No. 12 in E flat major. 

Another new recording—this time of a hitherto unrecorded work 
—was presented by Miss E. F. Lewis, Norma’s Bellini. We greatly 
enjoyed this first volume, very suitably preceded by the Merchant of 
Venice Suite. 

Miss Blake gave an exceedingly interesting programme, ably com- 
pered. This, as she suggested, might well have been entitled “‘ Steps 
to Music.” It ranged from Quilter’s Children’s Overture, embracing 
English, Irish and Scottish folk songs ; then excerpts from the Messiah, 
and ending with the lovely Bach Double Concerto. 

The new season starts this month. Write for details to Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


At the fourth meeting of the Orpington Society, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Taylor, part of the time was occupied by a business dis- 
cussion. During the remainder of the evening Mr. Wilson contrived 
to present a most interesting short programme. The March of the Cauca- 
sian Chief, by Ippolitov-Ivanov, was followed by the whole of Tchaikov- 


sky’s Fifth Symphony. These works and some smaller items (including 
Rachmaninov’s delightful rendering of Mendelssohn’s Spinnenlied) 
gave keen enjoyment to an audience which had braved a blizzard to 
attend the meeting. 
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Oxford Gramophone Society 


The ninth meeting of the winter session was devoted to Purg 
Handel and Bach, The Hubermann recording (Columbia LX329~=3 
of Bach’s A minor Concerto, which was included, is, I understand, p 
ferred by experts to that by Menuhin. An unannounced item, Mozay 
Adagio and Fugue in C minor, evoked much interest. Written for str 
quartet, it is played by the Busch Chamber Orchestra on H.M) 
DB3391 ; the purchase of this disc is to be recommended. 

Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto (H.M.V. DB3288-92) (kindly lent by Me 
Acott, of Oxford), and Beethoven’s 8th Symphony (Columbia LXig 
5) made up our tenth evening programme—65 minutes, ideal ler 
for an orchestral concert? The former set, by Casals and the Cage 
Philharmonic Orchestra has already received merited praise in T, 
GRAMOPHONE (February and March) ; the latter is preferable 
H.M.V. D1481-3—Schalk and Vienna Philharmonic Orchesti 
least as to the 2nd and 4th movements. 

Grieg’s Piano Concerto (Gieseking) will be included in the pr 
gramme given on April 4th: The second April meeting takes pk 
on Monday 18th, at 17 Moreton Road, at 8.15 p.m. 


Southport Gramophone Society 


The inaugural meeting of this Society took place at 120 Churd 
Street, Southport, on Friday, March 18th. For its meetings, an E.MG 
Mark Xb instrument will be used. A full report of the activities of thi 
new society will be published in the May issue of THE GRAMOPHO 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Recent recitals have been provided by Mr. A. C. Lynch and 
E. G. Sansom. The former’s essentially modern programme had 
its main items Bax’s Tintagel and Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande, an 
also included both Peer Gynt suites. 

Mr. Sansom’s programme, on more conventional lines, included th 
Ruy Blas Overture, Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 3, and a rece 
recording of the “‘ New World ” Symphony. 

There will be meetings on April 14th and 28th, and details of mem 
bership can be obtained from Mr. J. A? Clements of 239 Park Lane 
N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The February recital was given by Mr. Lacey Hewitt who is know 
to us chiefly as a lover of Contemporary music, on this occasion, ho 
ever, he surprised us by introducing works of a lighter character an 
real good entertainment it proved to be. 

The outstanding work of the first half of his programme was Webe 
Concertstuck for Piano and Orchestra, played by Robert Casadesus ar 
Orch. Symphonique de Paris. Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Italien 
equally popular. Of vocal recordings mention must be made of Florend 
Austral and Arthur Fear singing Ocean thou mighty monster (Obero 
and The Honour Song (Falstaff) respectively. 

In Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony by the Boston Symphony Orchestr 
we had a splendid example of orchestral recording to which our E.MG 
did full justice. The only vocal item in the second half was a recordin 
by the veteran Leider singer Leo Slezak singing An die Musik, a 
although at times his voice showed traces of his age, he still can gi 
singers of the younger generation many points. An interesting wor 
was the Sonata for Violin (Perpera) recorded by Zoltan Szekely, wh 
we believe, is the leader of the new Hungarian String Quartet. 
final item was the Suite (Handel, trans. Harty) played by the Londo 
Symphony Orchestra, but we venture to suggest this is not Handel 
his best. Mr. Hewitt greatly added to his recital by his interesti 
programme notes. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 12 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


Conceived in hospital in 1935 by present Secretary, Mr. E. A. Langle 
King. Idea given publicity in June issue of Tut GRAMOPHONE that ye 
Eleven enthusiasts responded and became the nucleus of the ne 
Society. E.M.G. Mark IX with Xa horn purchased the same seasoll 

Society has enjoyed continued success with increasing membersh 
—such that larger and more comfortable quarters at The Wilf 
Lawson Hotel were taken up this year. Meetings on final Friday 
each month, augmented by mid-monthly recitals at members’ hot 
—a highly commendable scheme. 
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